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NOTICE. 


Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have now removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 














TO OUR READERS. 








Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
SrEcTATOR during the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—p—— 
HE Russian problem, as we write on Thursday morning, 
is still critical. The Bolshevik armies have been driven 
out of Poland in disorder, but the Bolshevik rulers are still 
insisting on peace terms which imply the destruction of Polish 
independence. A Bolshevik official message of Tuesday 
attempted to minimize the defeat of the invaders and accused 
the Polish delegates at Minsk of flatly rejecting the Bolshevik 
terms without suggesting alternatives. It is clear that the 
Moscow Terrorists count upon the assistance of the so-called 
“Council of Action” in their attempt to flout the Allies and to 
crush Poland. The “Council,” after consultation with M. 
Kameneff, issued on Wednesday a manifesto denying that the 
Bolshevik demand for a ‘‘ Red Army ”’ in Poland was to be taken 
literally and insinuating that Mr. Lloyd George had changed 
his policy. The task of the Allied Governments is not made 
easier by these Labour mischief-makers., 


The Polish forces which had retreated in confusion made 
a stand on the banks of the Vistula. When they began a 
counter-attack a fortnight ago, the enemy in turn was seized 
with panic and fled precipitately. So fast did the Bolsheviks run 
that by Saturday last they were east of Brest-Litovsk, a hundred 
miles from Warsaw. The Polish forces striking northward from 
Warsaw towards the East Prussian frontier captured thousands 
of fugitives from the Bolshevik army which had penetrated 
into the so-called “‘ Polish corridor ” far to the north-west of the 
capital. Thousands more sought refuge with their German 
friends across the frontier. The ill-armed Poles collected a 
useful supply of guns and rifles left behind by the Bolsheviks, 











On Tuesday, it is reported, the Poles were nearing Grodno, 
a hundred and forty miles north-east of Warsaw. They had 


captured 70,000 Bolsheviks, with immense supplies of war 
material, while 30,000 Bolsheviks had crossed into East Prussia. 





The Bolshevik army retreating from the Vistula north-west 
of Warsaw was said to be surrounded. Further south, the 
invaders were retirfng in haste from East Galicia. These Bol 
shevik reverses in Poland appear to have stimulated the anti- 
Bolshevik movement in Southern Russia. General Wrangel 
is not only co-operating with the Ukrainians, but has also been 
joined by the Cossacks between the Sea of Azov and the Caspian. 
The Bolsheviks are thus again threatened with the loss of the 
eastern Black Sea ports and of the Caucasus railway. If it 
be true that General Wrangel’s land policy has won him the 
support of the peasants, he may achieve more permanent success 
in this region than General Denikin had. 


The Bolshevik peace terms, handed to the Polish delegates 
at Minsk on Thursday week, included a new demand, of which 
the British Government had not been plainly informed. The 
Bolsheviks proposed the formation in Poland of a “ civic militia 
constituted of workers and destined to preserve order and the 
populations’ security.’’ Further, ‘‘ the conditions and order of 
organizing this militia will be stipulated during the examination 
of the Treaty in detail.”’ While professing to ‘‘ recognize in full the 
independence and liberty of the Polish Republic,” the Bolsheviks 
sought to force upon Poland a ‘‘ Red” Army composed of 
Polish Communists, who are the only “‘ workers” recognized at 
Moscow. As the Communists are a very small minority of the 
Polish people, the demand that they alone should be armed, 
apart from the regular army of only 60,000 men, was tantamount 
to a denial of the right of “ self-determination ’ to Poland. 


The disclosure of the Bolsheviks’ real intention made a strong 
impression upon Mr. Lloyd George and Signor Giolitti, who met 
in conference at Lucerne on Sunday. The two Prime Ministers 
announced on Monday that they had heard with profound regret 
that the Bolsheviks, “‘ in spite of their repeated assurances to the 
contrary, given officially on their behalf by their representative 
in London,” sought to impose on Poland “conditions incom- 
patible with national independence.” Poland had universal 
suffrage. The proposal to arm only one class of its citizens was 
an indirect method of promoting the overthrow by violence of 
Poland’s democratic constitution and substituting for it the 
despotism of a few Bolsheviks. To add such a condition to the 
peace terms was ‘‘a gross breach of faith.” ‘‘ Negotiations of any 
kind with a Government which so lightly treats its word become 
difficult if not impossible.” The Bolsheviks had invaded Poland 
in order to force her to adopt Communism. If the Bolsheviks, 
despite their defeat, would not withdraw “this sinister proposal,” 
but continued to fight for it on Polish soil, no free Government 
could acknowledge or deal with “ the Soviet oligarchy.”” Great 
Britain and Italy sought peace, which must be based on the full 
recognition of the liberties of nations. 





Mr. Lloyd George and Signor Giolitti also discussed the 
question of Danzig, where the Germans, in obvious collusion with 
Berlin and Moscow, sought by a simulated strike and other 
means to prevent supplies from reaching the Poles. The High 
Commissioner, Sir Reginald Tower, has been sharply criticized 
in the French Press for his seeming inaction, but it is uncertain 
whether the Allied garrison was strong enough to control the 
armed German volunteers in the town. The British and Italian 
Premiers stated on Sunday that they had made proposals 
to France for ‘‘ Allied action” to secure to Poland the free use 
of the port of Danzig, in accordance with the Peace Treaty. Had 
the Allies been less solicitous for the ‘‘ self-determination ”’ of the 
Germans in Danzig, Poland’s only port, these troubles would not 
have arisen. As itis, the Germans in the town have shown their 
gratitude by trying to do their Polish neighbours @ grave injury 
at a critical moment. 


Mr. Balfour, acting for the Prime Minister, asked M. Kame nefl 
on Monday whether Mr. Lloyd George and Signor Giolitti Lac 
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been rightly informed about the altered Bolshevik terms to 
Poland and, if so, whether the Bolsheviks proposed to insist 
on these terms. Mr. Balfour desired an answer by Friday 
evening, as the future policy of Great Britain would ‘‘ depend 
upon the Bolshevik reply.” It is conjectured that M. Kameneff, 
in the version of the Bolshevik terms which he gave out for 
publication in this country, suppressed the clause explaining 
that the so-called civic militia would really be armed workmen 
in order to mislead the moderate Labour politicians. In any 
case, the trick was exposed as soon as the Moscow Terrorists 
published their terms by wireless. The Polish delegates at 
Minsk were informed that the “‘ workers’ militia’? must number 
200,000 men, under the control of the trade unions! This 
“ Red Army ” would outnumber the regular forces of the Polish 
national Government by three to one. Poland’s liberty and 
independence would thus be annulled. 


The Independent Labour Party Executive, who recently 
submitted a set of questions to the Bolsheviks, are profoundly 
dissatisfied with the replies which they received. The Times 
published on Wednesday the I.L.P. comments on the “ Third 
International,” which deserve the attention of the moderate 
Labour men whom Mr. Smillie is trying to convert to Bolshevism. 
The I.L.P. asks British Socialists whether one section of 
Socialists is to dictate to all the rest, whether it is right to 
provoke civil war, to impose the will of a minority upon the 
majority, or to destroy Parliamentary institutions, and whether 
“Socialist fellowship” is consistent with violent abuse of all 
those who do not agree with the Communists. The I.L.P. 
comments on the “ disingenuousness ” and “ narrow dogmatism ” 
of the Bolsheviks and angrily repels their suggestion that the 
German Majority Socialists murdered Herr Liebknecht and 
that Mr. Henderson would do the same to, say, Mr. Smillie. 
If the I.L.P., which knows a good deal about the Bolsheviks, is 
appalled at their despotic temper, what would the sober British 
working man think of them if his leaders told him the plain truth ? 





The papers of Monday published a report of a speech by 
Lenin at Moscow in which he made some choice remarks about 
the British working man. After stating that Russia had every- 
where “her advanced guards” for the purpose of creating 
“an International Proletarian Soviet Republic,” he went on 
to say that the worst enemy of Bolshevism in Great Britain 
was the “opportunist, aristocratic working class.” The aim 
of Soviet Russia, he declared, should be “to strengthen the 
communistic minority against this class.” That is to say, the 
decent working man with a proper respect for himself and a 
proper regard to the conditions under which he works is to 
give way to the rag, tag and bobtail, to the “ corner boys” and 
all the frothy-worded, shallow-pated people who do not under- 
stand that in accepting Lenin’s doctrines they are marking 
themselves down for industrial slavery. 


The tribal unrest in Mesopotamia has spread from the 
Euphrates valley to the district between Baghdad and the 
Persian hills. A small outpost at Shahroban, held by three 
British officers and two serjeants with some Arab troops, was 
destroyed last week after a gallant defence for three days. The 
ebels, estimated to number four thousand, failed to capture 
the important railway bridge at Bakuba. Further north, 
towards Persia and on the Mosul road, a few roving bands have 
given trouble. The main seat of disturbance is still on the edge 
of the desert south-west of Baghdad, between Hillah, close to 
the site of Babylon, and Nasiriyeh, where the Shammar Arabs, 
whom the Turks could never tame, have joined in the fray, 
General Haldane has reopened the Hillah branch railway, under 
the protection of blockhouses. South of Hillah, a covering 
party of Sikhs, supported by artillery, beat off a large force of 
tribesmen with heavy loss. The Empire sustained a grievous 
loss by the treacherous murder, near Feluja, of Colonel Leachman, 
whose influence over the desert Arabs was unrivalled. At 
Shahroban the wife of one of the officers who fell fighting was 
captured by the rebels. The War Office now announces that 
the British women and children at certain remote outposts have 
been withdrawn. It is difficult to understand why they were 
allowed to go to such places when the country was far from 
being pacified. 


In the Daily Herald of Friday week Mr. Lansbury developed 
bis explanations about his dealings with the Russian Bolsheviks, 
A more unintelligible statement about a transaction capable of 








being treated with a straightforward yea or nay we have never 
read, Mr. Lansbury had already admitted that he had nego- 
tiated with the Russians to buy paper. He defended that 
action on the ground that Russia has plenty of materials for 
paper-making, and that he had in the ordinary way of business 
a perfect right to deal with any country he hked. So far as it 
goes, and particularly for an internationalist like Mr. Lansbury 
that is a coherent line of argument. All the same, it leaves 
out of the question the fact that Mr. Lansbury, in placing his 
fortunes in Russian hands, was prejudicing his judgment on 
all Russian affairs. He was, in fact, committing in an unusually 
bad form the very political sin which he is: always charging 
against the capitalists. 


Then Mr. Lansbury goes on to state in prominent type that 
the Daily Herald has had no Bolshevik paper. If he treated 
for Bolshevik paper, as he admits, and has not up to the present 
received any, it is impossible to understand why he should 
imagine it to be a virtue on his part that no Bolshevik paper 
has yet arrived. As Mr. Lansbury goes on incoherence becomes 
still more incoherent. He accuses the British Government of 
“deliberately spying upon and revealing the private corre. 
spondence of the diplomatic agents and representatives of a 
Power with whom it is negotiating commercial relations.” 
Mr. Lansbury does not seem to be acquainted with the nature 
of wireless receiving stations. The air all round us is filled 
with international messages. When a receiving station in any 
part of the world gets a questionable message from Russia, 
it is not the fault of those who are doing their customary work 
at the stations, but the fault of those who sent the message, 
And what is all this talk about spying upon diplomacy ? Surely 
Mr. Lansbury has talked himself hoarse and written himself 
tired about the necessity of open diplomacy—diplomacy in 
which there should be no secrets and nothing should be withheld 
from anybody. 


It seems that if no Russian paper has arrived at the office 
of the Daily Herald, “ Not a Bond. Not a Franc. Not a 
Rouble.” has arrived either. Finally, in order to show how 
much he loves openness, Mr. Lansbury gives a list of the 
capitalists who hold second debentures of the Daily Herald. 
Among the names we note that of Zaghlul Pasha, so that if 
Mr. Lansbury has ceased to be an impartial judge in the caso 
of Russia, he has also ceased to be one in the case of Egypt. 
Zaghlul Pasha, by the way, is the principal second debenture 
holder, having invested £5,000. We also note the name of 
Mr. F. Meynell, a member of the staff of the Daily Herald, 
who has invested £3,000. It hardly needs pointing out that 
the publication of these names proves nothing. A man who 
invests money in the Daily Herald may be investing somebody 
else’s money in his own name. To give his frankness any 
validity Mr. Lansbury ought to have guaranteed that every 
one of his shareholders invested out of his private resources. 





Mr. Lansbury announces that, having told all the facts, he 
has finished with the Government “ canard,” and would not 
return to it. That is a pity, for we should very much like to 
know what Mr. Lansbury’s future relations with the Bolsheviks 
will be. The Bolsheviks, as the wireless messages proved, 
were perfectly confident of collaring the Daily Herald. They 
regarded it as being already under their thumb, as being their 
specially subsidized organ. 


What would an ordinary straight-dealing man do when he 
discovered that the people with whom he had entered into 
“*a business transaction” had been secretly using that transaction 
to deprive him of all his independence ? Surely he would say 
that he had been grossly deceived and imposed upon by tricksters, 
and that he would have nothing more to do with them. He 
would, moreover, be extremely anxious to inform the whole 
world of what had happened in order to prove that his handg 
were clean. We have yet to learn whether Mr. Lansbury has 
come to the only possible decent conclusion—that it is “ im- 
possible to go on with people like this.” If he is innocent, 
then the Bolsheviks are guilty. Why does he not say so? 
Does he mean to go on collaborating with dishonest men ? 


A draft agreement about the future of Egypt has been signed 
by Lord Milner and Zaghlul Pasha in Londen, and the latte: 
has returned to Egypt apparently to consult his fellow Nation- 
It is proposed that the Protectorate of Egypt. 


alists. 
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proclaimed in December, 1914, should be abolished ; that Great 
Britain should recognize the independence and ful! sovereign 
status of Egypt; that the arrangement is to be embodied in a 
Treaty between the two Governments ; that Egypt is to control 
her own foreign relations, and to send diplomatic representatives 
to other countries and be elegible for the League of Nations ; 
that the army of occupation is to be withdrawn within an agreed 
period ; that a small British force is to be allowed to guard the 
Suez Canal; that British members of the Egyptian Civil Service 
who do not pass into the service of the Egyptian Government 
shall be withdrawn; and that detailed arrangements with 
regard to the Capitulations, the Egyntian debt, and the Sudan 
are to be worked out later. It is also stated that Great Britain 
will reserve the right of re-entry into Egypt in an emergency. 
The whole plan, with the right of re-entry, resembles the present 
relations between Cuba and the United States. 





We have written upon this subject elsewhere, and here we need 
only say that if Egypt is to have self-government, we would 
much rather retire altogether than share the government with 
Egyptians under some such form of dyarchy as is being intro- 
duced in India. As has been already proved in Egypt, the 
brain of the Englishman can work effectively through native 
hands, but the authority of that brain must be supreme. A 
division of responsibility is fatal. The native brings about 
the failure and the Englishman gets the discredit. In such an 
office of trusteeship as we have performed in Egypt it is im- 
possible to assign powers under the trust to the trustees. You 
can give up a trust, but you cannot share the responsibility so 
long as you hold the trust. A dark era opens, we fear, for the 
Egyptians who are not officials but under-dogs. We hope it 
may be possible to provide for the reference of disputes between 
Eyypt and the Powers to the League of Nations. 





A Sinn Fein gang went to Lisburn on Sunday and murdered 
District Inspector Swanzy, who had recently been transferred 
from Cork to Ulster. This foul crime in a Protestant town 
infuriated the inhabitants, who at once took reprisals on the 
leading Sinn Feiners of Lisburn, beating them and burning their 
houses. On Monday the Protestant working men decided not 
to work with adherents of Sinn Fein. Incidents such as this 
show the folly of supposing that the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood, which dominates Sinn Fein, wishes to conciliate Ulster or 
even to tolerate Protestantism in Ireland. Its object is rather 
to provoke the Ulster Protestants to civil war. 


During the week a so-called Peace Conference has been held 
in Dublin Some six hundred persons received tickets for 
admission from the Irish Dominion League. No Sinn Feiners 
were present nor were there any Ulster Unionists, at all events 
none in an official capacity. But among the six hundred were 
men of position and responsibility in Ireland, peers, lords- 
lieutenant, deputy-lieutenants, clergymen, lawyers and some 
farmers. We derive our information from the Morning Post 
of Wednesday. A resolution was passed demanding for Ireland 
“* full national self-government within the Empire.” The offer, 
it was suggested, shou!d be “ immediate and binding,” and should 
he accepted or rejected by specially elected representatives 
Lord Shaftesbury expressed the opinion that the 
people of Ulster would accept it. A deputation was appointed 
to convey the resolution to the Prime Minister. The resolution, 
we must add, provided that in spite of the “ unalterable repug- 
nance’? of the Conference “to any form of partition,’ North- 
East Ulster should be accorded “ the status of a free contracting 
party.” 


of the people. 


It is impossible to read such a resolution as this, and also to 
take into account the character and record of the persons who 
attended the Conference, without feeling that opinion in 
Ireland, apart from Ulster, is moving in a fit of despondency 
towards the conviction that a much wider form of self-govern- 
ment than any yet offered must be granted to Ireland. Many 
of those who voted for the resolution in Dublin would probably 
tell you that they still believe the Union to be the best means 
of government for Ireland, but that they have found the Union 
no longer workable because the Government have ceased to 
govern in Ireland. If this conviction, born of despondency, or 
rather of utter hopelessness, should spread as it is spreading 
now, we shall soon arrive at a situation in which the demand 











for abandoning the South and West of Ireland to the Sinn 
Feiners will come as much from loyalists as from Sinn F\ i: er? 
themselves. 


If that should happen, through the Government still failing to 
restore order in Ireland, it could not be helped. We can conceive 
circumstances in which we should simply have to consent to 
the force of events and let the Sinn Feiners have almost aiy 
form of Government they wanted, provided that they were not 
accorded the right to take in North-East Ulster. But the 
British Government could not possibly allow the revolutionaries 
of Ireland, when they cut themselves adrift, also to receive 
heavy subsidies. The more freedom the less money must be 
the rule. No decent person, as things are going, could lock on 
unmoved at the prospect before the loyalists of the South and 
West. In our opinion, if the worst comes to the worst, a con- 
siderable proportion of the money now paid to Ireland in subsi- 
dies should be earmarked for the compensation of those who will 
in effect be driven out of Ireland. The money should be used, 
for example, to buy lands for those who lose their property 
cither in this country or in Ulster, or, if the beneficiaries 
would agree, in one of the British Dominions. 





The papers of Thursday published a statement from Mr. 
Lloyd George about Mr. MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, 
who is hunger-striking in Brixton gacl. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
remarks admirably express the logic of his position in refusing 
to release Mr. MacSwiney, while they display the concern and 
deep regret which must be felt by every humane person. ‘There 
was much to be said for releasing hunger-striking prisoners who 
had not been tried, but Mr. MacSwiney’s position is quite 
different. He was convicted of having in his possession a secret 
police cypher which could be of no use to anybody except for 
the purpose of abetting the campaign of murder against-the 
police in Ireland. Moreover, the meeting which was the 
original cause of Mr. MacSwiney’s arrest was a gathering of the 
officers of the Cork Brigade of the Irish Republican Army—a 
meeting of men engaged in treason against the Crown. In 
many other countries a man convicted on such charges wou!d be 
shot. 





Mr. MacSwiney was condemned to two years’ imprisonment 
for his crimes. He had refused food from the time of his arrest. 
When we write on Thursday he has fasted for fourteen days and is 
in a serious condition. If his protest were against an attempt to 
force him to give away accomplices, or if he were being in any 
way compelled to do violence to his conscience, we could not 
possibly support Mr. Lloyd George in his refusal to consider 
release. But as it is we thoroughly agree with Mr. Lloyd George 
that if Mr. MacSwiney were released the law would break down 
altogether. Do those who demand Mr. MacSwiney’s release 
seriously believe that if other criminals, say murderers or 
burglars, were to go on hunger strike, they should be automatic- 
ally released in order to commit more murders and more 
burglaries ? The truth is, that Mr. MacSwiney, to his other 
crimes, is trying to add the crime—legally recognized as such— 
of committing suicide. 


Professor Herdman, of Liverpool, opened the British Associa- 
tion’s meeting at Cardiff on Tuesday with a thoughtful address 
on the study of the sea and its inhabitants. His main conten- 
tion was that the fisherman must become the settled farmer of 
the sea if his harvest was to be less precarious. It was important 
to determine how many fish there were in our waters and what 
was the food-value of each of them. Further, we needed to 
know their habits and movements, and the nature of the ele- 
mentary organisms upon which they fed. He instanced the 
still incomplete life-history of the eel as an example of how 
much remained to be found out about the most important 
Professor Herdman suggested that Cardiff, as a great 
seaport, might do something for fishery research. There are 
signs of new commercial developments in the fishing trade. The 
cost of living might be reduced if the trade were better organized. 
But the abundant food-supplies which lie at our door will not 
be used to the fullest advantage without the help of the trained 
scientists who, like Professor Herdman, have devoted their 
lives to this profoundly important subject. 


fishes. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 


1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 84§; 
Thursday week, 854; a year ago, 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


OUR ORIENTAL EMPIRE. 


HE time has come when the country should demand 
from the Government a clear and definitely 
thought out policy in regard to the Oriental portions of 
the Empire. The British people ought to know exactly 
what is to be the fate of Egypt, India, Mesopotamia and 
the other Asiatic countries for which we are responsible. 
(Egypt must always be — rather as a promontory 
of Asia than as a portion of Africa.) If, as we fear is only 
too likely to be the case, the Government have no definite 
Oriental policy, but are living from hand to mouth— 
playing the old game of opportunism with interests so 
vast—then the sooner they are compelled by public opinion 
to think out and apply a coherent policy the better. 

At present all signs seem to point to opportunism or 
expediency. According as we take an unkindly or a kindly 
view the policy can be described as “ Danegeld,” or 
as throwing overboard cargo which the ship cannot safely 
carry, sacrificing the part to save the whole. Such a 
policy of unloading, whether we like it or not, is of course 
perfectly intelligible. Indeed, it may be described 
in some ways as the most intelligible policy in the world 
because it is the one which man instinctively—nay, neces- 
sarily—takes to in times of trouble. He keeps as much 
as he can, but parts with what he cannot keep. But, 
intelligible or no, it is unfortunately one which cannot 
explain our present position. While we are lightening 
the ship on one side by throwing over cargo at a pro- 
= gy rate, we are actually taking in cargo at the other 
side. And admittedly the cargo which we are taking in is 
not only heavier and less valuable, but generally much more 
difficult to deal with in an emergency than the cargo which 
we are throwing out. While we throw away India and 
Egypt with the one hand, we are steadily taking on greater 
and greater commitments in Mesopotamia with the other— 
commitments which are enormously costly, which raise a 
great deal of ill-feeling against us and which cannot possibly 
give us quick returns. Moreover, they are commitments 
which must, under the terms of our mandate and of the 
prevailing demands of public opinion, lead to the ultimate 
destruction of the building we are rearing. The native 
Government to whom we look forward to resigning our 
work is not likely, unless East becomes West, to worry 
about keeping it in repairs. Roads, railways, irrigation, 
canals, dams, and flood-gates are fanciful shapes of 
a plastic earth which weary the Oriental mind. They 
are gross material things unworthy of the children 
of Allah. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, whatever is right or 
wrong, it can only be a proof of imperial senile dementia 
to build up a new Oriental Empire in Mesopotamia while 
we are busily and conscientiously destroying the old one 
in India and Egypt. This is a form of the white man’s 
burden which honestly is quite too much for us. The 
objections which we have just raised come out very clearly 
in the new Egyptian policy. Apparently all that we are 
now proposing to retain in the region where Asia joins 
Northern Africa is the stretch of desert through which the 
Suez Canal runs. On one side is to be the Jewish Republic 
which Sir Herbert Samuel and his friends are now eagerly 
preparing as a national home for the Jews of Poland and 
South Russia, and in which no doubt many a misunderstood 
Commissary from Mescow will ultimately find his physical 
and spiritual domicile. There some day Lenin and Trotsky 
will lie down with Rothschild and Mond, and Reading or 
Montagu will put his hand upon the cockatrice’ den. 
And a little child, perhaps from Lympne, shall lead them. 
On the other side of the Canal Zone there will be an 
absolutely independent Egypt, but whether under a 
Sultan or a Moslem or Hebrew Soviet does not at present 
appear. At any rate, this disposition of the Canal will 
be thoroughly in the fashion. It will become a “ Corridor.” 
No doubt, in view of what is to happen to India, it is 
difficult to see why we should trouble about a corridor 
which will soon lead nowhere, or at any rate nowhere 
that will have any great interest for the British people. 
Still it is well to be in the mode. And all must admit 








that just now “Corridors” are “much worn” in inter- 
national circles, 


So is to end a great and glorious dream. We do not 
however, mean to cry over this or any other spilt milk. 
We will assume, indeed we admit we must assume, that so 
enlightened an Imperialist as Lord Milner would not have 
consented to such a scheme in Egypt unless his consent 
for reasons not yet explained, had become absolutely 
necessary. That the British people will benefit from 
the material point of view by resigning their responsi- 
bilities in Egypt is not only probable but, we may almost 
say, certain. To retain Egypt under present conditions 
would mean a large military expenditure, and such ex- 
penditure is very inconvenient just now quite apart from 
the problem of raising a Jarger white volunteer army. But 
though we may have to imitate Danton’s sombre acquies- 
cence when we lay down our task in Egypt, we are not going 
to make the hypocritical pretence that our resignation will 
confer benefits upon the people of Egypt. It will no more 
do that than it would confer benefits upon a family of 
children to hand over to them the keys of the electric 
power-house, the cellars, the safe, the heating apparatus, 
and the medicine cupboard. The result of handing over 
Egypt to be governed according to the will of the people 
who inhabit it may be foretold with certainty. For a few 
years the splendidly constructed building will appear to 
remain intact, yet the work of undermining the foun- 
dations will begin almost at once. The usurers, national 
and international, will get to work, and when they have 
sucked Egypt dry as a State, and also sucked dry the 
individual unity of the Egyptian people, there will 
be a period of revolt and anarchy following prosperity, 
such as history shows is always the alternating current of 
Oriental politics. In Egypt the difficulty will be increased 
by the fact that the country is still, as of yore, surrounded 
by a nomadic and predatory population of Beduin Arabs, 
As soon as these see the chance of loot they avail them- 
selves of it. It is true that the retention by the 
British of the Sudan, which we presume is contem- 
plated, will keep off the worst of the marauders, but 
plenty of Arabs can, and no doubt will, assemble 
both to the west and east of the Nile to destroy the 
armies and derange the finances of the Sultanate or the 
Soviet of the Delta. How long the process of disintegration 
and destruction will take it is difficult to say. We must 
not forget, however, that Egypt is far more vulnerable 
to the forces of revolution now than when we went there. 
In old days Egypt remained as it was in the time of Hero- 
dotus, the gift of the River. Nowit is largely the gift of 
the hydraulic engineer. It will not require a very great 
deal of anarchy to destroy the working of the irrigation 
system, even if a few packets of dynamite do not find their 
way into the walls of the great dam at Assouan. In all 
probability the pernicious anaemia from which Egypt 
will begin to suffer as soon as she becomes what is called 
self-governing—the real meaning is government by 
Levantine money-lenders and adventurers—will reduce her 
in thirty years to a condition so wretched that her people 
will call upon us or any other European Power to come and 
stay the tide of decay. Then we or some other Power will 
begin the old work all over again, trying, we presume, to 
console ourselves with the fact that the Egyptians have 
had “ a jolly good lesson.” If Sir Alfred Lyall were alive, 
what a poem he might write in the style of Browning— 
entitled, let us say, “ The Irrigation Officer Prologizes”! 
The officer resigns from the Egyptian Service in 1920, 
and at the age of seventy-five—tifty years after—revisits 
Egypt and watches the construction of some new flood- 
gates on what the young men of that time take for Ptolemaic 
remains. The remains are, in truth, all that is over from 
the pet designs of 1920. Then the poet would draw his 
picture of the half-starved fellaheen tilling the usurer’s 
lands, not as they are tilled now, but with a reversion to 
something a great deal below the agricultural standards 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 


We are not going to assert that because we can make 
the people of Egypt so much more comfortable than 
they can make themselves therefore we ought to insist 
upon ruling them. Neither do we say that it is better for 
them to be comfortable than free, though we are inclined 
to think that, though this is entirely untrue of Eurovean 
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nations, it is in fact true of the fatalistic Oriental. If it 
is the real wish of the Egyptian peasant to be like Grattan’s 
Irishman—able to glory in the fact that if he is in rags he 
is at any rate not in tutelage—then no doubt we must 
say, “ Have it your way.” 

Though we end our reign, do not let us pretend that 
we are engaging in a generous piece of self-sacrifice in 
order to bestow great spiritual and material blessings 
upon the natives of Egypt. We are not doing anything 
of the kind. Materially the benefit will be all on our 
side, Cobden and the men of his school were perfectly 
right when they said that the Oriental Empire was a 
huge material burden upon this wountry. Their mistake 
was that they did not realize that, though the Empire is 
materially a burden, it has raised us spiritually, and there- 
fore prevented us having that relapsing fever which comes 
to nations which live too much at ease—the relapsing fever 
which in the last resort destroyed Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage, 
and but for their daily dreadful battle with the sea might 
have destroyed the sturdy, pursy burghers of the Nether- 
lands. However, we need not as yet worry ourselves about 
the likelihood of getting too much ease, comfort and 
economy out of the new system of Empire, or rather non- 
Empire. As far as we can see, we are to retain our Oriental 
Empire wherever it means responsibility and expense, 
amd to abandon it only when it is a paying and going 
concern. 

A cynic might sum up the results of all we have written 
and suggested by the reflection that, at any rate, the men 
who have insisted upon the great revolution imminent in 
Egypt and in preparation in India will get their punish- 
ment and will rue the day that they forced us to give up our 
trusteeship. Unfortunately we cannot share in this piece 
of grim humour, It will be a poor consolation to think that 
the fellaheen in Egypt and the ryot in India will once 
more sink back into the slavish savagery from which we 
had so largely redeemed them, and become almost as 
suffering and as hopeless as the overburdened camel and 
the all-enduring mule and donkey, who at this moment 
are suffering such pain and misery at the hands of the 
Faithful. Mahomet may have been punctiliously kind 
and courteous to his cat, but his followers all the world 
over are in sore need of a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Let us pray that they may not soon 
be in need of a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
men and women and children who are not officials, soldiers, 
usurers or members of their own families. 





POLAND, RUSSIA, AND OURSELVES. 

FFXHERE can be few parallels, if there is any parallel, 

between the sudden reversal of fortune in the 
fighting between the Poles and the Bolsheviks. Three 
weeks ago the Poles were demoralized. Reports which 
came from capable and impartial witnesses on the spot 
declared that the rout was complete. Recovery seemed 
impossible. We read accounts of how the Poles formed 
processions in their capital to visit the various churches 
and pray for divine interventicn on their side against the 
invader. The processions were largely composed of able- 
bodied men who had perhaps forgotten that God helps 
those who help themselves, even if they did not believe 
that God is on the side of the big battalions. The one thing 
that seemed to be wanting was the power of organization. 
Those who were in the processions might, with an equal 
belief in their own cause and in the power of Providence to 
assist them, have been drilling in the open spaces. It 
all seemed hopeless. And yet the incredible has happened. 
Within a very short time the rout and the panic have 
changed from one side to the other. Just as the Poles 
had been retreating as fast as they could whenever the 
Bolshevik van appeared upon the horizon, so the Bolsheviks 
have been retreating so fast that the pursuing Poles have 
apparently been unable to keep up with them. In all 
this fighting we do not read of casualties. No doubt 
there are some, but when we hear of thousands of prisoners 
and hundreds of guns being taken we miss the usua 
accompanying figures about dead and wounded. 

This tremendous turn in the wheel of events may, of 
course, be temporary—the triumphs of an emotional 
recovery may be reversed as casily as they happened— 
but meanwhile it is bound to have its effect upon the 





negotiations for peace. The Poles cannot be expected ta 
accept such crushing terms as they might have had to put 
up with if the Bolsheviks had captured Warsaw and been in 
4 position to annihilate the nation. At the same time, we 
should be very false friends to the Poles if we did not remind 
them emphatically that though they have escaped the fate 
of a badly beaten people, they are every bit in as much 
need of peace a; they were before their recent success, If 
the world is to recover its prosperity peace is the one 
essential for everybody. We believe that our Government 
will never be a party to a new wave of senscless ambition 
on the part of the Poles. All talk of restoring the Polish 
frontiers of 1772 must be absolutely banned. The Poles 
are now strong enough to look for justice,.but for nothing 
more, A nation which has yet to fulfil its destiny and to 
work up its industrial prosperity cannot ask for a better 
starting point than justice. The Poles must not be en- 
couraged in a fit of flightiness to re-open the main questions 
which were regarded as decided weeks ago and to provoke 
their enemies and to challenge fate by an aggressiveness 
that would embroil all Europe. They will never win 
through except by peace abroad and by plodding and 
systematic application at home. Great organizations are 
not built up by rushes of emotion, however potent these 
may be on particular occasions and for particular purposes, 

Although we think it necessary to say this about the 
Poles, we do not, of course, mean that either the Poles or 
the Allies, who are responsible for their existence, should 
put up with any sinister attempts on the part of the 
Bolsheviks to upset the Treaty of Versailles, or to deprive 
the Poles of their full independence. When we write on 
Thursday we have not the material for a clear judgment as 
to what the real intentions of the Russians may be. The 
bad faith or good faith of Lenin, Trotsky, and the Russian 
military commanders who may or may not be in disagree- 
ment with their civil chiefs has yet to be proved. The 
point at issue is really a very simple one—whether the 
Bolsheviks do or do not intend to deprive Poland of her 
independence. If the Bolsheviks want peace they can 
certainly have it, as they must very well know, but an 
essential condition is the independence of Poland. We do 
not want to lay a finger on Russia, but we also have to say 
that we cannot let Russia lay hands upon countries whose 
freedom is guaranteed by the Allies. Labour leaders who 
speak here with the voice of Moscow say that the intentions 
of Moscow are perfectly honest, clear, and unaggressive. 
If that should prove to be so, we should be delighted. 
Mr. Lloyd George in his statements and Mr. Balfour in his 
message to Moscow have given the Bolsheviks an oppor- 
tunity of proving beyond dispute exactly what they mean, 
It is said that Mr. Lloyd George was not justified in charging 
the Bolsheviks with making a new demand upon Poland 
since the Bolshevik terms were sketched out in advance by 
M. Kameneff. The new demands upon which all attention 
is now fixed is, of course, the declaration that Poland must 
allow the establishment of a body of armed workers, in 
other words a Red proletariat. It will be remembered that 
the Russian Communistic Revolution was hastened on by 
exactly this same device—the arming of the “ workers.” It 
looks, therefore, when the Bolsheviks require the existence 
of an armed mob in Poland, as though they want to see 
repeated in Poland the experience of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. We thoroughly agree with the Government that if 
the Bolsheviks were to insist upon this condition they 
would be refusing self-government to Poland. It is 
unthinkable that any country could be regarded as in 
control of its own destinies if it had to put up with an 
armed crowd of workmen who came into being at the order 
of a foreign Power, and who, of course, would be required 
to act as the agents of that Power. But the question will 
still be asked: Is Mr. Lloyd George justified in regarding 
‘? We will quote textually the 
Mr. Lloyd George 
nade at Minsk on 


this proposal as a new one? — 
proposal which was communicated to 
on August 10th and the proposal 
August 19th :— 

August 10th. 


All arms over and above such as may be required for the 
needs of the army as redueed above, as well as of the civic 
militia, shall be handed over to Soviet Russia and the Ukraine, 

August 19°h, 

The Polish Republic must reduce all its armed forces, without 

exception, to 50,000 men and # contingent of one year, and theis 
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command and administrative rsonnel to 10,000. These 
armed forces will be supplemented with a civic militia recruited 
from the workers, and destined to preserve order and the popu- 
lation’s security. The conditions and order of organizing this 
militia will be stipulated during the examination of the Treaty 
in detail. 

It will be seen that in the rough scheme of August 10th 
the so-called Civic Militia was as a matter of fact mentioned. 
The Daily Herald therefore says that so far from the 
Bolsheviks being guilty of bad faith, the bad faith is 
chargeable to Mr. Lloyd George. If Mr. Lloyd George 
had been studious and careful in the examination of 
words, which we know unfortunately he is not, he might 
well have inquired about the nature of this Civic Militia. 
But that does not affect the fact that when it was mentioned 
M. Kameneff also guaranteed Polish independence. An 
armed mass of workmen recruited in opposition to the 
wishes of the Polish Government, and therefore in no 
proper sense answerable to the orders of the Polish 
Government, would be an absolute repudiation of the 
independence of Poland. The latest union proposal 
is therefore something quite new. 

Another inadmissible augmentation of the Bolshevik 
terms is that the free railway transit over Polish territory 
between Russia and East Prussia, of which M. Kameneff 
spoke, has now become a demand that the railway shall 
“remain in full possession and control of the Russian 
Republic.” We sincerely hope that the Bolsheviks will 
show themselves by their answer to Mr. Balfour not to 
be a rapacious Imperialistic Power. If they fail to do 
that they will be reproducing the policy of the Jacobins 
over again. That of course would not be surprising, 
but it would be none the less profoundly disappointing. 
Pitt, in spite of his desire to deal reasonably with the 
Jacobins, could never trust them. Their word could 
not be depended upon, and they were always found 
to be intriguing with the other side. If the Bolsheviks 
really mean to act as the ogre of the world, trampling 
upon other people and turning them into slaves, we cannot 
doubt what the public here will feel. We learn when we 
are going to press that the Poles have assured the Allies 
that they will not transgress the frontier laid down at 
Versailles. The Bolsheviks would therefore have no 
excuse. The Council of Action, talk as it may, will never 
persuade British men and women to believe that we should 
not only look on unmoved but should applaud the bully 
when he threatens and kicks the small boy. 





ORDERS FROM MOSCOW. 


lage question which the nation has to decide now that 

it is threatened with another coal strike is whether 
or not it wishes to take its orders from Moscow. It is 
impossible to follow the interplay between Mr. Lansbury, 
of the Daily Herald, who says ditto to Lenin with the 
regularity of a parrot, and Mr. Smillie, who is continually 
applauded and egged on by the Daily Herald, without 
recognizing that the real inspiration in the threatened coal 
strike comes from Moscow. Mr. Smillie invites the public 
to believe that he is acting in their interests when he talks 
about reducing the price of their coal by 14s. 2d. a ton, 
and speaks of a rise in the miners’ wages by 2s. a shift 
as a secondary matter. Those may believe it who can. 
What Mr. Smillie is actually trying to do is to make the 
mines unprofitable and therefore unworkable under private 
ownership. He wants to bring about nationalization by 
causing such a situation that nothing but nationalization 
will be possible. It is very odd, by the way, that if he is 
primarily concerned, as he tells us, about the distribution 
of an estimated surplus of £66,000,000 he should allocate 
only about £33,000,000 to the consumer and about 
£27,000,000 to the small minority who work in the mines. 
But coal would not be cheaper to the consumer—the miner 
always gets his for next to nothing—except for a very 
short time. A rise in the miners’ wages would, of course, 
have to be paid for by a rise in the price ; and the temporary 
reduction in the price of coal by means of the Smillie 


subsidy would have to be met in the usual way by taxation. 
The public would have to pay in any case. 

We feel somehow that there may not be a strike after all, 
even though it seems certain that the miners will vote for 
a strike, but we admit that our hope depends upon the 








assumption—which past experience has not justified— 
that the Government having said No will continue to say 
No. One of the good signs is that the workers in the 
various industries are developing an increasing conscious- 
ness of their inter-dependence. They regard themselves 
as one army with various branches. The popular Labour 
idea of having a General Staff for Labour fits in with this 
conception, and if the General Staff were manned by men of 
sense and not by wild men from the political backwoods 
it might be an instrument of great use to everybody. As 
it is, several industries are beginning to show their alarm 
at the prospect of one branch of the army undertaking an 
attack on its own account and so bringing disaster upon 
all the troops. The paralysis of the mines would mean 
paralysis everywhere. It would be as though the artillery 
or the cavalry of an army should launch an attack without 
the infantry, “the queen of the battlefield.” We know 
perfectly well that the railwaymen do not want another 
strike ; still less do the dockers, who have got as good a 
settlement as they could expect, want one. In other words, 
two members of the Triple Alliance look forward to another 
strike with dread. But though the situation is not 
— hopeless, everything depends upon whether the 
tovernment mean what they say and will say what they 
mean. Are we going to be governed by representative 
institutions or are we going to take our orders from Moscow 
expressed through a small minority in this country? 
Everything brings us back to that question. Disguise 
his plans as he may, Mr. Smillie, who has behind him the 
more powerful mind of Mr. Hodges, is once more, and under 
a fresh alias, attempting Direct Action. He is trying to 
decide the policy of the country, and in his stride, by taking 
the allocation of the £66,000,000 out of the hands of the 
Government, he would upset the Budget. 

As for nationalization, the public certainly has no idea 
of being put to every kind of suffering and loss for the 
oe pose of having imposed upon it a system with which it 

ived at close quarters during the war and of which it is most 

heartily sick. It would be nearer the truth to say that the 
nation would willingly endure such suffering as a coal strike 
would inflict in order to get rid of State industrial manage- 
ment altogether. That Mr. Smillie regards his demand 
for nationalization as only one step towards the dictatorship 
of the proletariat seems to us to be proved by the fact that 
in disposing of the profits of the mines in such a light and 
airy way he is really pushing the much coveted nationaliz- 
ation further away. If anything could induce the nation 
to accept nationalization of the mines it would be the feeling 
that the Government were taking over a good going concern 
which they had a reasonable prospect of making a financial 
success. Nobody wants nationalization if it means the 
taking over by the Government of an industry bankrupt 
and with deteriorated plant. We have adopted the figure 
of the £66,000,000 surplus (arising solely from the profits 
on exported coal) for the purpose of argument, but the 
figure is a mere estimate, and we gather from a document 
issued by the British Commonwealth Union that the sur- 
plus will very likely be £30,000,000. 

From every point of view it seems to us that the Govern- 
ment will commit a fatal error if they give way. The miners 
are making their preparations to supply those whom they 
call the workers, in distinction from those whom they call 
non-workers, with food through the Co-operative Societies 
in the event of a strike. This, it will be remembered, was 
one of the movements to which the Duke of Northumberland 
called attention in his articles in the Morning Post. The 
Government, we must hope, are also making their prepar- 
ations. If there should be no strike, it will be largely 
because the miners and their friends have become aware of 
the nature of those preparations. If the Government were 
to give way once more we should merely have begun another 
round of the old circle. All other industries would demand 
that their wages should be raised to correspond with the 
increased wages of the miners. Personally, we have very 
great sympathy with the miners, and consider that they 
ought to be thoroughly well paid. Ifit were a mere question 
of raising the miners’ wages a few shillings without affect- 
ing all other industries, and without there being any 
ulterior motive behind Mr. Smillie’s demands, we might 
assent to what is now asked. But the demands cannot 
possibly be considered as an issue by itself, and in the long 
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run, with the all-round rise in the cost of. living and the 
hopeless chase of wages after prices, the miners would stand 
to lose as much as everybody else. 

Let the Government stick exactly to what they have said 
and they will find that they have been kind to the nation, 
including the miners, as well as firm. From the moment 
that they have won the day by standing firm, they will 
proceed with fresh authority to lead the nation back to 
prosperity. But if Mr. Smillie should be intent upon forcing 
upon us the orders from Moscow, then the Government 
ought to accept battle, for it would be perfectly clear that 
people who are as strongly resolved to fight as the Germans 
were in 1914 cannot in the end be appeased without a trial 
of strength. The Government could not possibly have a 
better battlefield than Mr. Smillie offers them. In Septem- 
ber people will not die of cold through lack of coal. Practi- 
cally the whole nation will be on the side of the Government 
and against Mr. Smillie’s outrageous pretensions. The 
Government had an opportunity of coming out victorious 
ina decisive trial of strength at the time of the railway strike. 
The public were treating the whole situation with so much 
good humour, and may even have been said in some ways to 
have been so much enjoying the sport, that the Government 
would have won hands down in another few days. Instead 
of that they patched up a compromise which, though it was 
in essence a real defeat for the railwaymen, enabled Mr. 
Thomas to say that he had won. Such a mistake must not 
be repeated. If war is forced upon the Government on the 
issue whether we shall be ruled from Moscow or Westminster, 
they have only got to fight as Englishmen fought in the war 
and the result will be certain. 





THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 


W* can call to mind no report of a Lambeth Con- 
| ference more charged with promise or more noble 
for its sinking of differences in a common purpose than 
that of 1920 (Conference of Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion ; S.P.C.K., 2s. net). Every ten years since 
1867 the Anglican Bishops from all over the world have 
met at Lambeth, not as legislators, but to consider matters 
of moment in the life of Christian people. The recent 
Conference was the sixth of the series. He would have 
been a bold man who, understanding the rivalries of dogma 
and interpretation within the Church, had predicted that 
the 252 Bishops—the largest Conference ever held-—would 
have agreed upon anything like the virtually unanimous 
report which has now been issued. The Report contains 
an Appeal addressed to Christian men and women, resolu- 
tions on various matters, and the reports of eight sub- 
committees. The chief idea which ran through the whole 
work of the Conference was that of Fellowship. To attain 
fellowship Bishops of the strictest school of dogma and 
practice showed themselves ready to regard some of their 
most cherished convictions as matters of order rather than 
of faith. When we remember that what many of us are 
under the temptation to speak of as bigotry or narrowness 
is after all, with many devout Christians, a question of 
faith and conscience, we must admit that in adopting this 
Report the Conference seems to have been touched almost 
miraculously to great issues. 

By far the most wide-reaching subject dealt with was 
that of re-union. In the decisions of the Conference may 
we not trace definitely the effects of the war and the 
experience of those Bishops who in distant parts of the 
world have tackled the difficulty of making a very little 
Christianity go a very long way—the difficulty, we mean, of 
providing for the needs of Christians of various sects where 
perhaps not more than the ministry of one sect is repre- 
sented? Exclusive Christianity may not seem to be a 
very cruel thing when it is practised in well populated 
countries. In our great towns he who finds he is 
net welcome in the church of one community can 
cross the road and go to another. But it is a very 
different matter in a country of lonely sheep-stations, or 
in countries of forest and prairie where there are only tiny 
scattered communities. Again, during the war men in 
or near the trenches, forgetting all the rivalries of the 
sects, bowed their heads in common worship under a 
sanopy of the enemy’s shells. The Lambeth Conference 
has saved us from a ludicrous retrogression. For it would 
have been a retrogression if men returned from the war 





had said in effect: “ We knelt together when the shel’ 
were flying overhead, but at home our fellow-soldiers are 
no longer our brothers. If we can turn them brazenly away 
from the church door, or repel them from the altar-rails, wa 
shall certainly do it.” 

But is re-union possible, and if possible to what degree 
is it desirable? We have never ourselves been able to 
feel that complete unity was an essential of Christian 
progress. We believe that the Established Church should 
comprehend all who wish to be included on the broadest 
— basis—otherwise the logic of the Establishment 

eparts—but in many ways we take divisions, so long as 

they are not of the destroying and malicious kind, to be 
signs of life and earnestness. Voltaire said that his country 
had one religion and a hundred sauces, while Great Britain 
had a hundred religions and one sauce. But in coming 
from France to England did Voltaire leave a country 
which was conspicuously alive in its religion to visit a 
country which was conspicuously dead? We cannot 
think so. Differences of conviction and practice may 
mean a noble and holy emulation when they are not 
allowed to obscure the ground upon which all practising 
Christians alike stand. Professor Gwatkin at Cambridge 
once spoke of the energy of the sects being preferable to 
what he thought might be the alternative, the ‘“ dignified 
slumber of catholicity.” It is just because the Report 
of the Lambeth Conference recommends the development 
of unity within variety that it is so valuable. It asserts a 
practical principle. It does not want to absorb or eclipse 
those who do not wish to conform. 

The Report approaches the whole question of re-union 
from a new point of view. The Appeal begins with a con- 
fession of the Church’s share in the guilt of a divided 
Christendom and with a frank acknowledgment of the 
spiritual reality of all other Christian Ministries. The 
general scheme proposed is that there should be a great 
re-united Church in which the Christian Communions 
existing separately to-day should have their place as 
groups in a larger Fellowship while retaining most of their 
peculiar characteristics. There ought to be a common 
Church, so runs the argument, for “ all who profess and 
call themselves Christians.’ This common Church would 
be based on a full acceptance of the Bible, the two Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Holy Communion, the Nicene Creed 
and a common Ministry. 

The chief difficulty, of course, is the common Ministry. 
The Conference believed that it might most reasonably 
be secured through the Episcopate, but the desire is 
expressed that the office of a Bishop should everywhere 
be exercised in a representative and constitutional manner. 
The Bishops expressed their willingness to receive from 
the authorities of other Communions a form of commission 
enabling them to become Ministers to the congregations 
of those other Churches. They ask in return that the 
Ministers of non-Episcopal Churches should accept a 
commission from the Church of England by means ot 
Episcopal ordination so that they may be able to exercise 
their Ministry throughout the whole Fellowship. In 
neither case are the Ministers of the uniting Communions 
asked to repudiate their past Ministry. They are invited 
rather to seek recognition of a new call to wider service. 
If such a common Ministry were achieved, the Ministers 
would be free to preach and administer the Sacraments to 
all congregations in the united Church. No doubt there 
will be a certain amount of opposition from the Ministers 
of Free Churches. There is already some, and it may 
increase. The Anglican Bishops are in substance saying : 
“Our orders are better than yours. We do not deny 
that yours are valid up to a certain point, but ours are, let 
us politely suggest, 50 per cent. better; and, therefore, 
owing to this superiority, 2 ye 8 orders should be 
accepted by all.” We hope and believe that objections, 
obvious and natural though they are, will not be very 
widely urged. The Bishops need not be regarded as 
demanding more than that Episcopacy has proved itself 
to be the best means of administration. Certain it is that 
Episcopacy has been spreading in modern times, and that 
in some Communions it has replaced other forms of rule 
which had not been satisfactory. 

Quite as important as the scheme of re-union is the 
proposal that certain concessions should be made forthwith 
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on the assumption that re-union will be accomplished. 
Thus a Bishop may “ occasionally allow” a non-Episcopal 
minister “‘ who is eager for Christian union ” to preach in 
Anglican Churches, and similarly allow the Anglican clergy 
to preach in non-Episcopal Churches. Further, Bishops are 
not required to insist on Confirmation for admission to the 
Holy Communion of baptized but unconfirmed communi- 
cants of non-Episcopal congregations. We read this 
instruction—for it amounts to one—with lively satisfaction, 
although it must be remembered that the Report of the 
Conference has as yet no legislative force. Everything 
proposed will have to be approved by the Church National 
Assembly or Convocation, as well as by the various partici- 
pating Churches, before it becomes authoritative, but 
nevertheless we take it for granted that once tolerance has 
been practised in receiving persons for the Holy Com- 
munion it will not be possible to go back. The more rigid 
sectarians, no doubt, will be offended. But the Lambeth 
Conference has taken a course which is not only in accord- 
ance with the splendidly broad traditions of the Church of 
England, but is also strictly in accordance with the law. 
As has been proved by articles published from time to 
time in the Spectator, the law recognizes no cause for 
refusing the Holy Communion in the Church of England 
except notorious evil living. Those clergymen who repel 
from the Holy Communion a right-living Nonconformist 
are doing something which is legally indefensible. 

We have not space to deal with the resolutions concerning 
women and the Church, marriage problems, the League of 
Nations, and Prohibition. Enough to say that the services 
which women might render not only in Church life, but in 
taking a considerable part in Church services, would be 
enormous, and that the creation of an Order of Deaconesses 
is in accordance with ancient Christian practice. 

There is a very long road—possibly a road with no 
ending—yet to travel before re-union can become a reality. 
Although only that one word “ filioque”’ separates the 
Anglican creed from the creed of the Orthodox Church, we 
should make a mistake if we thought that re-union with 
that Church or with any other Church can come in a hurry. 
Little enough separates the two chief branches of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland, the Church of Scotland and the 
United Free Church, and yet re-union has not been accom- 
plished although there has been talk of it for years. Delay 
must be borne so long as the spirit of fellowship, which 
means toleration, is there. And whatever may be the final 
outcome of the proposals of the Lambeth Conference of 
1920, the nobility of what has been uttered will leave an 
ineflaceable impression upon the life of all the Churches. 





PISE DE TERRE IN YPRES. 


see of our readers, and we are sure they are many, 

who are interested in Pisé de Terre will be glad to 
read a most interesting and important communication 
which we have received from the well-known firm of 
English contractors, Messrs. Holland, Hannen, and Cubitts, 
of 258 Gray’s Inn Road, London, They have had the 
pluck and public spirit to undertake a large amount of 
Pisé work in Flanders, and have actually built not only 
one-storeyed but two-storeyed houses in the great square at 
Ypres. The photegraphs which accompanied their letter, 
for which unfortunately we are not able to find space, show 
unmistakably the firmness and stability of the buildings, 
and this in spite of the extreme rapidity with which they 
were completed. This quickness in the matter of erection 
is a point in favour of Pisé work which is too often neg- 
lected. Given a sufficient supply of labour and adequate 
shuttering, it is quite possible to complete the walling of a 
cottage or a big shed in one day. We do not say that this 
is always the most economical way of building in Pisé, 
but unquestionably Pisé construction, other things being 
equal, is far more rapid than that of any other form of 
walling. 

Two facts call for special notice in Mr. Eshelby’s letter. 
The first is his discovery of what he terms “ a solution for 
rendering the earth proof against weather and vermin and 
for permanently hardening it.”” That is most interesting, 


for though in most ordinary climates (note especially 
Spain col Morocco, places, by the way, with a very heavy 
rainfall at certain times of the year) the earth requires no 
special treatment for hardening it, there are parts of the 





world like Belgium where the nature of the soil and climate 
do call for some adjunct of the kind noted by our corre- 
spondent. In the South of England, witness the experi- 
ments made by us at Newlands Corner, no hardening 
process has proved necessary. The cart-shed built at 
Newlands five years ago becomes harder every year, and the 
walls of the experimental cottage built last year, parts of 
which were purposely left uncovered by any cement or 
plaster, clearly demonstrate that no protection is required, 
As for vermin, ordinary untreated Pisé is absolutely 
vermin-proof. ; 

Another remark which interests us is that connected 
with plastering. Mr. Eshelby complains that the covering 
of plaster does not adhere well to the earth walls, and that 
under concussion the plaster falls clean away in slabs. 
We can only conclude that the plaster was not well keyed 
on to the walls, or else the plasterers forgot how 
essential it is in all plastering to wet the surface well to 
which the plaster is to be applied. The present writer 
has before him a portion cf an earth wall at New- 
lands to which, exactly a year ago, some quarter 
of an inch of ordinary lime plaster was applied as a test, 
About three months after the application of the plaster the 
experiment was tried of cutting through the wall with a 
pickaxe. The plaster, instead of being shaken off in the 
process of demolition, adhered tightly to the fragments of 
wall. A perfectly clean and hard line between earth and 
plaster is shown in the fragments. There is no space 
between them. 

Before leaving our readers to consult Mr. Eshelby’s 
communication for themselves we desire to say how 
grateful those who want houses ought to be to his firm 
for their successful effort at building in Pisé. But, we may 
ask, if these things can be done in such a place as Ypres, 
why cannot they be done here? The answer no doubt 
will be that the opposition to Pisé is too strong to make 
its use possible. This means that we are to sit down 
under the weakness and want of initiative of the Govern- 
ment, the conservatism, the foolish fears and alleged self- 
interest of the ordinary contractor, and the equal if not 
greater foolishness and misplaced selfishness of the Trade 
Unions. 

As a proof of how far the opposition to Pisé is carried 
we may note that Housing, the official paper issued by the 
Ministry of Health Housing Department, actually printed 
in its number of August 16th the following ridiculous 
paragraph in regard to Pisé¢ de Terre :— 

“Many experiments have been conducted with a view to 
reviving the erection of buildings of rammed earth. It is true 
that a fow rammed earth buildings have lasted for many years, 
but they are the only survivors of thousands of others which 
have been swept away. Rammed earth or unburnt clay built 
up with clay mortar was one of the earliest forms of construc- 
tion, and its use continued in certain primitive parts of England 
where labour was cheap. Being better than wattle and daub, 
it is still used throughout the world for poor-class dwellings, 
but even in the near East there is a suggestion that it indicates 
inferior caste, and for this reason it is not likely to be popular 
with English workmen even if the present experiments of ram- 
ming the earth by pneumatic rammer are successful. With 
unskilled labour at 2s. ld. per hour the cost exceeds the cost 
of brick-work.”’ 

Ignorance and prejudice are to be found in every word of 
this piece of official “crabbing” of the Pisé system of 
building, which, by the way, can hardly still be called a 
fad of the Spectator after it has been used at Ypres in the 
way described by Messrs. Cubitts’ representative. Mr. 
Eshelby’s letter gives an admirable answer to the ridiculous 
statement that the cost of Pisé now exceeds the cost of 
brick-work :— 
J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq., 
Newlands Corner, 
Near Guildford, 
Surrey. 
Dear Sir, 

Knowing the interest you have taken for several years 
past in the advancement of tho employment of Pisé de terre as a 
practical solution of the small housing problem and the publicity 
you have given it in the pages of the Spectator, I entertain some 
hope that the subject of this letter and the small album of 
snapshot photographs accompanying the same will be of 
interest to you. As a preface I must explain that I am the 
manager for the Belgian branch of Messrs. Holland and Hannen 
and Cubitis, and as such have very intimate personal knowledge 
of the whole of the devastated areas from Verdun to Nieuport ; 
further, all last year and this I have witnessed the costly and 
ineffectual efforts of numerous governmental departments both 
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French and Belgian to solve the problem of housing industrial 
and agricultural work-people and the various services necessary 
for their welfare ; up to now nothing has been attained beyond 
uncomfortable and unhygienic habitations perpetrated under 
the cloak of ‘‘ temporary dwellings.” 

It is a local proverb that in France it is only the provisional 
that endures, and it is evident that for many years to come 
the people of these unhappy areas are doomed to support these 
terrible conditions whilst awaiting a sane solution of the 
problem. Last Christmas my attention was drawn to the 
question of Pisé in the Spectator, and, knowing next to nothing 
about it, it took me some time to arrive at a complete documente- 
tion. Nothing existed in French, but I found interesting data 
in both English and German, and perticularly in Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis’s Cottage Building in Cob, Pisé,and Chalk. For 
three months I conducted experiments with all kinds of earths 
with some remarkable results, and in conjunction with an 
engineer-chemist arrived at a solution for rendering the earth 
roof against weather and vermin and permanently hardening 
it. This is very necessary in this country, as those who formed 
part of the Grand Army and spent some part of their time in 
‘landers will appreciate. It is necessary to experience the effects 
of a three days’ perpetual downpour coming from the south-west 
to realize its power of penetration. The fact that men, horses 
and guns frequently disappeared in the mud during the war 
is in itself sufficient evidence. 

Once clear on all points the difficulty of making a start was 
resolved by the Royal High Commissioner of Ypres, who took 
one evening to make up his mind on reading an illustrated 
digest I had prepared in French, and it is curious that a process 
well known in rural France should possess no literature in French, 
and that it should rest with a Britisher to supply it. En passant 
I may remark that not only is Pisé popularly employed in tho 
Rhone Valley, but that I have discovered examples everywhere. 
Between Lyons and the Belgian frontier, at Landrecies, Le 
Cateau and all along the lines of tho British retreat in 1914 
from Mons, examples are to be seen, shell-stricken and full of 
holes, but standing up at the present day. It was decided to 
make the experiment at Ypres, and the site allocated was one 
of the most shell-stricken areas of the whole front, on a spot 
where the shadows of the noble cathedal of St. Martin used to 
fall, now, alas ! a fragment incapable of throwing any shadow, 
for the mutilated stub of the spire and a fretted fringe of an 
apse alone remain to testify to former glories. 

The site thus abutting on the “‘ Holy Ground” of Ypres 
consisted principally of a multiple shell-hole full of water, 
formerly the Library, lesser shell-holes, tortured masonry and a 
mixture of melted iron bedsteads, fused bottles, rifle barrels, 
dud shells, and the usual horrible aftermath of a war of positions. 
For foundations we used the loose small débris of the cathedral, 
which, mixed with a modicum of cement, made an excellent 
raft, and for the walls we laid tribute on the bishop’s garden. 
When at last we discovered it, the labour used was that which 
presented itself casually. There is no local labour; of the 
5,000 that work at Ypres each day, 99 per cent. averages four 
hours a day train travelling, and they are a Hobson's choice ; 
equally incompetent and untrained, they offer themselves as 
bricklayers, joiners or plumbers as the need arises. However, 
even with this apology for labour the houses went up, and are a 
success ; hundreds visit them each week from Belgium and 
France, and only the contractors are against them. They 
recognize that a formidable opponent to their system of coa- 
crete blocks and slabs is in the field, and they are anything but 
pleased. 

It was too late to carry out any extended scheme this year, 
and the authorities desira to see how these samples stand the 
winter. If they are satisfied, next spring will see a big pro- 
gramme under way. The French authorities are also very 
keenly interested, and all much appreciate the action of Messrs. 
Holland and Hannen and Cubitts in financing this experiment, 
which will undoubtedly do much to solve the difficulties of the 
authorities and enable decent homes to be provided for the 
pioneers of the devastated areas. The following figures are 
official for Belgium, to which must be added 12,000 houses per 
year for five years—the pre-war average natural expansion. 
The French figures are not yet available. Out of a total of 
687,502 houses in 1914, 68,901 have been totally destroyed and 
11,000 rendered uninhabitable. West Flanders alone lost 
41,301, and of inland towns Termonde lost 2,115, Dinant 924, 
Louvain 840, Lierre 1,457, Vise 606. On a rough average 10 per 
cent. of the total habitations were totally destroyed. French 
Pisé up to now has always required to be coated with a good 
layer of protective cement plaster and then painted. The new 
examples at Ypres have no wall covering, either exterior or 
interior, as, on account of the process employed, it is unnecessary, 
and naturally realizes a considerable economy. 1 have noticed, 
too, that the covering of plaster does not adhere well to the 
earth walls, and that under concussion the plaster falls clean 
away in slabs without detaching any of the wall surface. This 
is apparently due to shrinkage, and the plaster is really kept 
In position by suction. Once an aperture is made in it the end 
is near. 


As regards cost, the walls of the construction cost us the same 
as the price of transport of bricks would have done if bricks had 
been used. The economy realized thus is, bricklayers’ and 
labourers’ time, bricks, mortar and plastering. In effect this 
is about the sum total of the economy, as whatever system of 
roof and internal finishings, such as joinery, is employed, it is 
equally applicable to brick or other construction ; still this 
economy in itself is very considerable and worthy of closs 
attention. The other special advantage is speed of construction. 





A five-roomed house or a row of houses should be ready for safe 
habitation well within two months of date of starting work. 
At Ypres, working under the most difficult conditions imaginable, 
the five-roomed house was inhabited in ten weeks, whilst the 
block of eleven houses was completely finished and only held 
up from habitation in the same period owing to the non-delivery 
of the doors and windows. The whole period under survey was 
exceedingly wet, and on at least two occasions rain fell con- 
tinuously for two days and nights, and all work was suspended. 

As regards the stability of Pisé walls in places where there is 
much vibration, the single house at Ypres is a proof that vibra- 
tion has no ill-effects. The garage of the Ministry of the Interior 
is immediately behind the house, and every day and all day 
the heavy army-type lorries pass and re-pass. The road is in 
front of the house at a distance of 10 ft., and the entrance to 
the garage is at the side at the same distance, so that the ground 
is constantly under heavy vibration, and not the slightest ill- 
effects have been observed. The old adage, that when one is 
looking for rose nobles one finds them in every field, is really 
applicable to Pisé and its offshoots. I find it everywhere in 
one form or another. For instance, one third of Rheims was 
built.of earth, not Pisé, but an unburnt earth brick of English 
dimensions of remarkably low crushing strain; 2.5 kilos per 
centimetre square, a good brick for comparison, should hold 
up to 150 and the best bricks 300. This brick is, and has long 
been, a recognized building material, and evidence of its use aa 
partition walls in four storeyed important buildings can still be 
seen in Rheims. The method of its manufacture is extremely 
primitive: the chalky soil is broken up till there remaina 
nothing larger than a filbert ; it is then wetted sufficiently to 
make it adhesive, then moulded with a rough metal case to the 
desired size and left to dry in stacks protected more or less 
effectively overhead. The bricks thus made are ill-shaped for 
the most part and fall to pieces if they get thoroughly wet. An 
air-dried clay brick would be much superior, yet one may see 
anywhere in Rheims to-day rows upon rows of houses, many of 
two storeys, built exclusively of thesa bricks. The floor joists 
and beams repose directly on the earth bricks, and apparently 
the system has stood tho test of ages. This system is general 
in the chalky district, which extends for a considerable area 
north, south and east of Rheims. 

Still another system is to be found in Lyons and districts 
where furnace slag is available, and entitled Pisé de Machefer. 
This consists of furnace cinders well rammed with an admixture 
of hydraulic lime, roughly two sacks to a cubic yard. Housea 
of three storeys exist in Lyons, and, being workmen's dwellings, 
carry a very full human load. This system is admissible at 
Paris, where a hundred blocks of dwellings are to be built of it on 
the site of the old fortifications. A tour of the fighting line from 
the North Sea to Verdun produces examples to disprove every 
existing rule or theory of good building practice, and one can 
only assume that our British factor of safety is capable of very 
serious reduction, and that the continental builders have fol 
lowed the time-old precept, “‘If you get the house up it will 
stay up.” 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. D. EsHersy. 





PROGRESS AND EDUCATION. 

ANY attempts have been made to define the word 

* progress,” but none of them has been conspicuously 
successful, It is one of those words, like “justice” or 
** righteousness,” which everybody thinks that he understanda, 
but of which no one finds it very easy to frame a definition 
in which holes cannot be picked. And as we all talk a great 
deal about progress nowadays, and are much concerned as to 
how it is to continue, it is perhaps as well that we should know 
clearly what we mean by it. Sir E. Ray Lankester, who has 
done so much useful work of late years in diffusing a general 
knowledge of scientific matters, published in Nature for 
August 12th some very interesting and decidedly novel con- 
siderations on this subject. The primary meaning of the 
word, as he there reminds us, is simply ‘“‘ a stepping forwards ” 
as opposed to “stepping backwards.” It stands for motion 
in the direction in which the individual under consideration 
happens to be facing—not at all for motion in the direction 
of any real or imaginary goal of happiness or prosperity or 
blessedness. In this the hidebound Tory ot 
inveterate laudator temporis acti may fairly reckon himself as 
a progressive, if he can bring himself to move at all, and the 
only philosopher who is essentially incapable of progress is 
our old friend Mr. Facing-both-ways, in whose case any attempt 
at motion must obviously lead to the fate which _befel! 
Rumpelstiltskin when he was “named.” But the primary 
meaning of a word, though intensely interesting to 
philologist, does not usually help the modern student very 
In the course of the last few centuries the word 
has acquired “a definite secondary limitation— 
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greatly. 
** progress ”” 
that of the movement or development of human society towards 
a desirable goal—namely, earthly happiness, even 
perfection—or towards the attainment of perfect happiness 
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in a future state of existence.” The trouble about this 
otherwise excellent definition is that it suffers from the logical 
vice of obscurum per obscurius. In any large gathering of 
modern men and women it would be easier to get a majority 
to agree on a definition of progress than on one of happiness. 
Lines which look parallel do not always meet at infinity, they 
may even diverge very widely before they have got part of the 
way there. People will frequently agree on a particular step 
or measure as progressive who will differ diametrically in their 
conception of the goal at which they aim, or we should hardly 
see Commander Kenworthy and Mr. Bottomley walking so 
frequently into the same lobby. For practical purposes, 
however, there is a sufficiently general agreement as to the goal 
at which modern civilization aims to make this a good working 
definition. Civilization itself, as Sir E. Ray Lankester points 
out, represents, in the view of Herbert Spencer, the adaptation 
of the moral constitution of primitive man to the social state 
which has been substituted for the original predatory state, 
end by progress most people mean the successive steps of this 
process. ‘‘ Progress is thus held by Spencer to be not an accident 
but a necessity.” A wide view of human history bears out 
this optimistic opinion. Although it is true that all the great 
isolated civilizations of the past—Assyria, Mycenae, Athens, 
Rome, Spain—seem to have had the seeds of decay within 
them, to have come to a stand and then declined from their 
zenith points, there can be no question that man on the whole 
has made steady progress from the low-browed flint-chippers 
of Neanderthal to the present day, even as those flint-chippers 
themselves represented a tremendous advance on their own tailed 
and arboreal ancestors. Kant may not show conspicuous 
superiority to Plato, or Shakespeare to Homer, or Mr. Lloyd 
George to Pericles, but the curve of human progress is so vast 
that an are of a poor five thousand years is practically 
indistinguishable from a straight line, at any rate in literature 
and politics. But we need only turn to the reports of the 
British Association which is meeting at Cardiff this week to 
remind ourselves that in another great part of the intellectual 
sphere, the ordered knowledge of the external world which is 
known popularly as science, there has been a great advance 
since the days of Erostratus and Zeno and the obscure 
Heraclitus. 

The last portion of Sir E. Ray Lankester’s article contains 
some very useful considerations. He goes on to ask “ whether 
the conditions which have been the essential factors in 
human evolution and progress are still in operation and 
likely to operate for an indefinite period in the same 
direction.” This, of course, is a very important question, 
which has often been answered in a pessimistic sense, and 
never more frequently so than since the close of the so-called 
recent war. There are not a few who tell us quite seriously 
that civilization is played out, that symptoms like the spread 
of Bolshevism and of labour unrest show us to be on the verge 
of a relapse into a barbarism worse because more strongly 
material and more hopeless than that of the Dark Ages. Sir 
E. Ray Lankester calls attention to a “startling and most 
definite fact” in this connexion—the fact “that since pre- 
historic man, some hundred thousand years ago, attained the 
bodily structure which man to-day possesses, there has been 
no further development of that structure—measurable and of 
such quality as separates the animals nearest to man from one 
another.”” The brain, it is true, has developed very considerably 
since the days of Neanderthal and the Andalusieg cave-dwellers, 
so far as we can judge from the brain-boxes which occasionally 
come to light, and it is almost certain, as Sir E. Ray Lankester 
points out, that there has been not only an increase in the 
size of the human brain, but an increased complexity in its 
minute structure. But is this physiological change alone 
adequate to account for the progress made in the last hundred 
centuries or so? Sir E. Ray Lankester suggests that, with 
the development of human speech as a means of communicating 
thought, and with the power of recording thought by the arts 
of drawing and writing and printing, “a totally new factor in 
human evolution came into operation of such overwhelming 
power and efficiency as to supersede entirely the action of 
natural selection of favoured bodily variations of structure 
in the struggle for existence.” Education, in fact, became 
possible, and replaced the blind strivings of instinct. The 
architects of the Parthenon and Amiens and Salisbury surpassed 
the builders of the honeycomb. Evolution passed over from 


the physical to the intellectual plane, with results which we will 





give in Sir E. Ray Lankester’s own words rather than spoil 
them by paraphrasing them :— 


“Language provided the mechanism of thought. Recorded 
language—preserved and handed on from generation to genera. 
tion as a thing external to man’s body—became an ever-in. 
creasing gigantic heritage, independent of the mechanism of 
variation and of the survival of favoured variations which had 
hitherto determined the organic evolution of man as of hig 
ancestry. The observation, thought, and tradition of humanity 
thus independently accumulated, continually revised, aa 
extended, have given to later men that directing impulse which 
we call the moral sense, that still, small voice of conscience, ihe 
voice of his father-men, as well as that knowledge and ‘skill 
which we call science and art. These things are, and have been 
of far greater service to man in his struggles with the destructive 
forces of Nature and with competitors of his own race than has 
been his strength of limb and jaw. Yet they are not ‘ inborn’ 
in man. The young of mankind enter upon the world with 
mind which is a blank sheet of ‘ educable ’ quality, upon which 
by the care of his elders or by the direction of his own effort. 
more or less of the long results of time embodied in the Great 
Record, the chief heritage of humanity, may be inscribed, 
From this point of view it becomes clear that knowledge of 
‘that which is,’ and primarily, knowledge of the Great Record, 
must be the most important factor in the future ‘ Progress of 
Mankind.’ Thus one of the greatest services which man can 
render to his fellows is to add to the common heritage by making 
new knowledge of ‘that which is,’ whilst a no less important 
task is that of sifting truth from error, of establishing an unfail- 
ing devotion to veracity, and of promoting the prosperity of 

resent and future generations of his race by facilitating, so 
ar as lies within human power, the assimilation by all men 
of the chief treasures of human experience and thought. 
The laws of this later ‘progress’ are not, it would seem, 
those of man’s earlior evolution. What they are, how this new 
progress is to be made more general and its continuance assured, 
what are the obstacles to it and how they are to be removed, 
are matters which have not yet been adequately studied. The 
infant science of psychology must eventually help us to a better 
understanding. ot only the reasoning intelligence, but also 
the driving power of emotion must be given due consideration. 
‘Education ’ not only of the youth, but also of the babe and of 
the adult, must become the all-commanding interest of the 
community. Progress will cease, to a large extent, to be a 
blind outcome of natural selection ; it will acquire new charac- 
teristics as the conscious purpose of rational man.” 





THE TEMPTATION OF THE TRUTH. 
HE literary laws of supply and demand are past finding 
out, but it is certain that the public gets in the end 
very much what it wants. At present it wants secret histories 
—anything from behind the scenes. During the war it could 
see nothing but what went on on the open stage. Naturally, 
now it is ready for any green-room gossip, whether it come from 
behind the great scenes of Europe or the little scenes of social 
life in London. Memoirs are the favourite literary dish to-day, 
and it would be a bold man who could declare upon his honour 
that he does not enjoy them even though he may constantly 
declare that whether they come from friends or enemies, from 
leaders of thought or armies or fashions, the truth in them 
is indiscreet and the inventions are patent. If anything 
interests him more than the “ revelations ”’ it is the personalities 
from whom he gets them. We are all instinctively interested 
in a confession, just as we are most of us instinctively moved at 
times to confess. The temptation to romance is strong in ail 
children and is often observable in grown-up people, but it is 
nothing like so strong as the temptation to let out the truth. 
No one romances to his own disadvantage, but many men 
tell the truth to their own undoing. Like murder, it will out. 
The temptation to speak it is sometimes irresistible. That is 
why a secret is seldom safe and why discretion is so rare a quality. 
The love of gossip and the desire to make a sensation is by 
no means the only, nor even perhaps the chief, reason why 
confidences become common property in the end. No decent 
person to whom any confidence is ever entrusted intends for 
one moment to “give away” his friend. But truth has an 
incurable way of working to the surface of the mind, and in a 
moment, before we know what we are doing, it comes out. For 
instance, we all know what it is to hear some one with whom we 
are intimately acquainted absurdly eulogized or most unfairly 
attacked. We put what we feel to be a truer view before the 
speaker, very likely it is a better one. We are not believed at 
first because we do not bring evidence. The temptation to say 
the thing which is true and must clinch the argument in our 
favour is too much for us, and we are lucky if the fact which we 
were not “at liberty to mention” in breaking from our lips 
leaves us not only regretful but forsworn. Many people who 
could by no possibility be called scandal-mongers, who would 
sooner be shot than alter the truth by one hairsbreadth,are not 
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always capable of loyally concealing it. Under these sort of cir- 
cumstances we all seek to excuse ourselves, and the best excuse 
we can find is usually connected with time. There can be no 
doubt that time, just as it heals most wounds, releases from most 
obligations. At seventy a man may give away without offence 
much of the confidential matter which he may have jealously 
guarded in his youth. No great mischief can be made out of 
such old news; the persons chiefly concerned are dead, or their 
circumstances have altered to such an extent that they may 
almost be regarded as having changed their identity. But far 
short of a lifetime the day may come when there is no longer 
anv reasonable need for reserve, and exactly when it comes is 
always an open question, at any rate to the man who would 
defend himself from his own reproaches. 

There are of course a good many women, and perhaps more 
men, whose discretion is absolutely to be trusted, with whom 
the most interesting and important secrets in the world would die 
if they really believed it right towards their colleagues, their 
friends, their neighbours, or even their enemies, to keep them 
within their own breasts. Even these good people, however, 
cannot always resist the temptation of the truth where it is 
only themselves who are concerned. To say of a man that he 
can make a joke or tell a story against himself is to speak in his 
favour, but it is difficult very often not to wonder why he does it. 
Where the temptation to amuse is very strong, the impulse is 
comprehensible ; but it is not uncommon for men and women 
to say and in these days to print things which, without being 
specially amusing, redound to their own discredit. Of course, 
it is obviously very much more common to boast, but boasting 
in every form, from the most subtle of favourable innuendoes to 
the simplest vanity or the crudest brag, arouses no amazement 
But why do we sometimes speak to our own 
discredit when not command and _ interest 
forbids that we should do so? It is very difficult to say; but 
there are moments when the temptation of the truth is upon us ; 
trouble, agitation, almost any strong emotion, painful or pleasur- 
able, is liable to shake the truth out of us; wine proverbially 
tends to discover it, and children are generally unable to keep 
anything “dark.” The “ natural man ” has been known to risk 
not only his reputation but his life rather than keep his own 
counsel, Murderers not infrequently confess when no possible 
object can be gained by doing so, and we doubt if any person 
with any very violent crime such as murder upon his conscience 
would dare to make a very intimate friend. The temptation 
to “speak out’’ would, he would know, be some day too strong 
for him. The Roman Catholic Church, whose worst enemy 
cannot accuse her of ignorance of human nature, never showed 
her insight more clearly than when she made a virtue of human 
inclination and bound herself on everything she held most 
sacred to protect the confidence of her children. 

This determination of truth to the surface, this incompre- 
hensible wish to confess, lies very near to the root of all the arts, 
specially, of course, of literature. A great mass of the fiction 
which, whatever its other merits, may be truly called “ con- 
vincing ” The 
incidents introduced are imaginary, otherwise it is merely a 
transcript of experience.- It is Pepysian stuff, but it is veiled 
in a cypher more secret than Pepys invented, a cypher whose 
real key can never be found and one which renders any 
indiscretion and any breach of confidence perfectly legitimate. 
Disraeli in his novels talked his heart out. He surely must have 
told the world almost all he knew about politics and persons, 
the high principles and the low tricks, the noble aspirations, 
and the base ambitions of the prominent figures of his day. 
His own greatness and littleness he divulged almost as freely 
as Pepys himself, and the world still laughs at his childish delight 
in finery in every form, his cynical realization of the folly and 
simplicity of the Gentiles whom he flattered, and feels its heart 
stirred by his loyalty to his race together with a passionate and 
almost prophetic devotion to an alien Empire. Yet Dizzy 
remains in some sense ** a sealed book.” He has confessed, but 
the confession is made in a literary cypher which is inviolate and 
whose manipulation requires genius. 

Just now we think a great novelist of the Disraeli type would 
not get such a sale as can. be commanded by any prominent 
person without genius who will take the public quite simply 
into his confidence and whisper into its long ears anything 
about himself and others which the fit takes him to “ let out.” 
It is as if the audience at a great theatre were suddenly moved 
to curtain off the stage and reveal the green-room. Nothing 


in the listener. 


conscience does 


is simply a species of amplified confession. 





particularly interesting goes on there perhaps, nothing anyhow 
half so interesting as the play which the actors are dressing up 
for. There is not much good in studying the wheels of a watch 
when you want to know the signs of the time. ‘Those are 
indicated upon its face. The “ confidences” which the public 
demands will teach it very little, and may mislead it a great 
deal. Meanwhile they amuse it ; and the instinct which supplies 
the demand is human and hardly to be condemned by any one 
without a twinge of conscience. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—$<j—_— 
SHOULD CAPITAL “STRIKE ” ? 
{To THE Epitor or THs “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The coming month seems likely to be characterized 
by two features of a curiously inconsistent nature, namely, 
appeals for fresh capital by municipalities and industrial 
concerns, and—a great coal strike. Inasmuch as the coal 
strike is at present tabled for the 18th or 20th, it looks as 
though some of the appeals for capital might come first, 
because it is an open secret that so large are the amounts 
of capital required before the end of the year that a com- 
mencement in the appeals to the investor is looked for 
during the first week in September. 

Nor are these public flotations of loans at home the only 
appeals made to investment resources, for the distressed 
condition of Europe is making great demands upon credit 
resources here, many of the European countries being 
quite unable to make cash payments, though at the 
same time it is impossible for many of them even to make 
a commencement in re-starting industrial activities with- 
out obtaining raw materials and machinery from other 
countries. Immersed as we are in our own political 
and social troubles, and occupied, as unfortunately a very 
large section of the community is occupied, in self-indulgent 
pleasures wholly inconsistent with either the political or 
financial conditions of the moment, we have been too 
much inclined to overlook the terrible distress which is 
prevailing in many parts of Europe at the present time. 
These conditions, however, are not only handicapping 
financial recuperation after the war, but are greatly 
ministering to the spread of Bolshevism on the Continent. 

It may fairly be hoped that even in spite of the fresh 
strain imposed on the faith of the capitalist and the 
investor by the threatened coal strike a good response may 
be given to such capital flotations as may be made during 
these weeks of uncertainty, but I am bound to say that 
in financial circles there is a feeling that we may be reaching 
a point when capital itself may go on strike! It is a 
possibility which Labour should bear in mind, for its effects 
vould be immediate and great. Not only is it becoming 
impossible to reckon from hour to hour when the business 
world may be thrown into a state of chaos through some 
great strike, but even in times of so-called industrial 
* peace ’’ diminished output—often in spite of an increased 
number of workers—tells its own tale of “ slacking” on 
the part of those supposed to be at work. 

To take one instance of the way in which Capital is being 
tried very high at the present time, it is only necessary to 
turn to the appeals which have been made for the Housing 
schemes. Probably not far short of 40 to 50 million 
pounds have now been obtained from the investor for that 
purpose, and the public has been urged to subscribe to the 
Bonds—not merely because of the interest offered, but 
because of the purpose for which the money is required. 
“ Houses wanted on every hand!” “ Workmen needing 
comfortable homes!” and so forth. These pleas have been 
urged as a reason for supporting the schemes, though why, 
with wages raised to their present level, these schemes 
should be of a semi-philanthropic character—the houses 
being let on terms wholly inconsistent with the cost of 
erection—it is difficult to see. This is the first trial of 
faith to which the Capitalist is subjected when applying 
for the Bonds ; the still greater trial, however, comes when 
the conviction dawns that not only are the houses not 
being constructed with anything like the rapidity which 
might be expected, in view of the supposed demand, but 
that the oalens themselves are impeding progress through 
the ever-increasing demands of Labour. Not only so, 
but it is to be feared that the effect of millions being poured 
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into schemes for erecting houses on a non-supporting basis 
has had the effect of checking private enterprise in the 
building trade. Wages have been forced up to an extent 
that seems to be making even the Ministry of Health pause 
in its building activities. In plain words, the “ boosting” 
of these schemes by the Government, and the knowledge 
that hundreds of millions were to be obtained from the 
public for building houses, whether they paid as a business 
proposition or not, has been simply taken advantage of by 
those concerned in carrying the scheme into effect. Caught 
on the horns of a dilemma, the Government now seems 
engaged in endeavouring to stifle private building enterprise, 
and powers have even been asked for commandeering 
empty private houses with the object of turning them into 
workmen’s dwellings. In fact, something like State Control 
of the building trade seems to have been achieved at a 
moment when the great essential was that building opera- 
tions should have been stimulated by every possible form of 
competition. And yet the Government fails to under- 
stand why the public is concerned about waste and extrava- 
gance! Unless there is a change very shortly, the question 
will have to be raised as to whether subscribers to Housing 
Bonds are or are not performing a patriotic service by 
tendering subscriptions—whether, in short, as regards 
particular schemes, at all events, Capital should go on 
strike. 

That Capital can, and does, virtually “ strike ” as regards 
particular directions in which it seeks employment is not 
infrequently demonstrated, though the action is usually 
an involuntary one. A particular shock is imparted, say, 
by a number of unsuccessful mining ventures, and, for a 
time at all events, the promoter of mining flotations finds 
it quite useless to appeal to the investor; or, perchance, 
following some boom in industrial flotations, the bubble 
is pricked by some particularly worthless flotation, and 
almost as if by magic capital is no longer available for 
similar ventures. Indeed, something of the kind is some- 
times seen in much higher spheres of finance, and at the 
present time we have to turn no further than to the Treasury 
Bond issue ofiered by the Government some months ago 
to see how feeble has been the response on the part of the 
investor. The lists for these bonds were rao! | some five 
months ago, but up to the present the sum total of sub- 
scriptions is only about ten millions, the receipts for last 
week being a beggarly £150,000. Here is a case where 
not only is the security undoubted, but the yield is excellent, 
the maximum rate of interest being 7 per cent. and the 
minimum 5 per cent. Why is it, then, that so little success 
has attended the issue? Simply because the public, 
tired of Government extravagance and of the depreciation 
in investment stocks, has been indisposed to respond to the 
appeal, vaguely believing that, somehow or other, large 
subscriptions would only promote further Government 
extravagance. Yet here again we get a curious instance 
of the ills which follow an undermining of confidence. 
For, as a matter of fact, all the money received for these 
bonds is strictly hypothecated to reduction of the floating debt, 
and the larger the subscriptions the sounder the financial 
conditions which would be produced, and, in a sense, the 
greater would be the chance of Government economies. 
Here, then, Capital as well as Labour has displayed an 
unfortunate attitude, though the cause is undoubtedly to 
be found in the prolonged orgy of spending by the Govern- 
ment which has so greatly shaken public confidence. 

It is, of course, impossible for Capital to strike in the 
sense that Labour can, for a time and at a given signal, 
withhold its services. Anything approaching to hoarding 
is of course to be strongly deprecated ; and even assuming 
that the investor were to abstain from investing for a 
certain period, his accumulations would nevertheless be 
at the service of trade in one form or another, the deposits 
Jeft at the banks being loaned by the institutions in the 
directions in which the cash was most required. 

But while it may be true that Capital resources cannot 
easily be withdrawn from employment, the point which 
needs to be perceived is that it is when the confidence of 
the investor or, it might be said, of Capital is strong that 
there is financial and commercial progress in all directions. 
Not only is Capital then willing to employ its resources, 
but it is willing to employ them, if required, for a lengthy 
period, and, because of the general atmosphere of con- 
fidence created, credit also expands in healthy and 





legitimate fashion. This great influence of confidence and 
credit upon the progress of the country is somethin 
which, unfortunately, the wage-ecarners at present fail = 
comprehend, but, at a moment when the industrial life of 
the country is being threatened by a paralyzing strike, jt 
would be well if that aspect of the situation could be brought 
home to those who will be so largely responsible for the 
decisions to be reached during the next few weeks. Caley. 
lations have been made as to the number of millions which 
would be wasted even by a fortnight’s strike, such esti- 
mates generally ranging from 70 to 100 million pounds, 
The greatest blow of all, however, would be the injury 
inflicted upon confidence—in other words, upon credit— 
for after the strike was over there would be no longer the 
same readiness of Capital to engage in the work of recu- 
a not through any motives of revenge, but simply 
ecause of the inevitable effect of this undermining of 
confidence, It would be well indeed if this truth could 
be clearly perceived before instead of after the event.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 
The City, August 25th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} 


THE SOCIALISM OF MR. TOM ANDERSON. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—I note the non-success of my effort to draw Mr. Tom 
Anderson on the subject of Socialism and marriage. The editor 
of the Red Dawn either does not know or he is afraid to tell 
what the intentions of his party are with respect to this crucial 
item. By his failure to toe the line here Mr. Anderson has 
somewhat discredited his pretensions as the all-sufficient oracle 
of the Socialist movement, and he has likewise pretty well for- 
feited his right to indulge in a favourite pastime. The favourite 
pastime is that of bursting into print in the columns of the 
Scotsman, the Spectator, or some other preserve of middle-class 
sentiment, and terrorizing the stricken readers with tidings of 
the swift destruction decreed in the high places of Socialism 
upon all the cherished appointments of the capitalist order. 
Mr. Anderson is advised to omit these demonstrations. A 
prophet of the new era who can only funk and sing dum) 
before a simple test question has seriously lost caste, and 
should for a while cultivate the virtues of silence and ¢elf- 
effacement. These extravagances of Mr. Anderson, so “ pagan, 
selfish, and incoherent,” would be negligible did they not 
embody the views and principles of that section of extremists 
who now rule the roast in the Socialist camp. The success of 
these wreckers in reducing Russia to a helpless blotch of crime 
and misery entitles their operations in the home field to be 
viewed with alarm. The fears of patriots are not allayed hy 
the peddling pusillanimity of the Coalition Government in 
front of plain anarchy and sedition. How far wanting to the 
public weal our rulers can be is illustrated by the facts of the 
railway strike of last September. In juster eras the authors 
of that crime against society would find their guilty necks 
within measurable distance of a rope. In this Lloyd George 
era a day could not be allowed for the bare discussion of the 
matter in Parliament. But amid the alarms and excursions of 
the times one steadying thought may be entertained. What- 
ever be the case with Russia, our British constitution and 
British social order are not things that deserve to perish, and 
probably, therefore, they shall be suffered to survive. Mr. 
J. Hl. Thomas, the Labour leader, writing in the current 
issue of Pearson’s Magazine, utters this dictum: “The old 
England (meaning the England of to-day) stands condemned.” 
This is the unintelligent snort of a man talking in his sleep. 
For centuries certain beneficent factors have been at work 
shaping our national constitution and character, and when 
these came to fruition in the spacious times of great Victoria 
the result was a union of liberty and order hitherto unknown 
in the record of states. Our island home has been, and still 
is, the haunt of fair-mindedness, toleration, liberality 
of sentiment and act to a degree unparalleled in the 
history of peoples. Wise foreigners, struggling at home 
with the dregs of mediaevelism, are aware of this happy 
pre-eminence of Britain; and if blinking partizans in our midst 
are unconscious of their inherited happiness, they should anoint 
their eyes with an eye salve that they may see. Grievances and 
blots on the landscape we of course have in fair abundance, 
but the pathway of redress is the beaten road of constitutional 
agitation, not the line of mad galloping dislocation which 
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creates new evils without remedying old ones. To sever a 
man’s head to cure his toothache, to fire a hayrick to light one’s 
pipe, to scuttle the ship in mid-ocean and force the crew and 
passengers to tempt destiny on a raft—these similitudes fairly 
connote the mingled lunacy and wickedness of much present- 
day Socialist scheming and dreaming. Patriotism is a deep- 
seated feeling; the Christian sentiment is still deeper. Both 
aro flouted and outraged by the policy of the Red Dawn. A 
reckoning day will doubtless come in due time, and with 
it a new Puritan revolt—a revolt it is likely will too 
severely try the mettle of the vaulting Star Chamber of tyranny 
which Mr. Tom Anderson and his Socialist coadjutors are 
insanely erecting in our midst.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun McNesiace. 
Free Church Manse, Bower, Caithness. 





CHILDREN AND BOLSHEVISM. 

[To THe EpitoR or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I was greatly amused at Mary D. Waldegrave’s reply to 
my letter. The good lady was shocked. “It is so horrible,” 
she writes, and then she adds, “‘ We who believe in God, we 
know that He is.’”’ That, my dear lady, explains nothing. In 
point of numbers the adherents to your God are in the minority, 
and if we were to call for a majority report from the others 
it might shock you. I desire to assure you, however, I do not 
wish to steal your God from you. It would be equal to me 
going into the park and taking the doll from a little child that 
was playing with one. It would be an outrage. But supposing 
that child went hack to the park when she was twenty years 
of age and played with the doll in the same way. What do 
you think the people would say? I think they would say she 
was weak-minded. This is your position in the eyes of every 
thinking man and woman. 

Mr. Angus Watson, in the same issne of the Spectator, makes 
six rambling statements, not one of them bearing on my letter, 
and the first one is incorrect. Before there was a Labour 
College in this country I was teaching the children of the 
working class. For proof of this he can turn up the Young 
Socialist, May issue, 1906. His second and third statement are 
schoolboy speculations; his fourth, the “ Adam and Eve etory.” 
“ It ig not a necessary Christian ethic.” I will leave this one to 
Mr, Reginald Wilson and the Christian Church. The fifth, 
“ All the programmes he outlines have been tried before.” This 
is the statement of an ignorant man. It has only been tried 
once, and that in the Russia of to-day. The sixth statement, 
“ What the world needs is not more things, but more spirit.” 
This one crowns all the others. Every politician, every small 
man and big man, every newspaper in the country, has had 
but one ery this last twelvementh, “ More Production.” 

Mr. Reginald Wilson on August 14th again has ‘a try, and 
all he can talk about is the Ten Commandments. He also makes 
reference to Moloch. Might I inform him that Moloch, like the 
Hebrew God, is quite modern? If he had said Marduk or 
Krishna then there might have been a glimmering of reason 
in his suggestion. I shall be pleased to answer any of your 
correspondents if they will deal in realities, but when they 
make reference to their God and their Spirit, these are personal 
matters, and are outside of economic facts. Bolshevism is based 
on the materialist conception of history and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.—I am, Sir, &c., Tom ANDERSON. 

24 Queen Mary Arenue, Glasgow. 





SERBIAN INVASION OF ALBANTA, 

{To tHe Eprtor or THe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sirn,—On August 14th the following telegram was sent to Mr. 
Lloyd George from Paris by Mr. M. Konitza, the representative 
of the Albanian Government :-— 

“In spite of the assurances that the Albanian Government 
has always given to the Jugo-Slav Government of its desire to 
live in peace with Jugo-Slavia, the Serbian Army on 
August 10th suddenly invaded Albanian territory through 
regions of Scutari and Dibra. The invading army is advancing 
towards the interior of the country, bombarding towns and 
villages, destroying everything on its passage, and terrorizing 
the population. Judging from the systematic extermination 
of the Albanians in the districts annexed by Serbia, and the 
considerable forces and artillery in action, it becomes evident 
that this invasion is premeditated, and aims at the suppression 
of the Albanian State and the extermination of our race. The 
Albanian people in deadly despair appeal to the justice and 
rectitude of His Britannic Majesty to stop this wanton agres- 
sion and save them from catastrophe.—Koni1za.” 


THE 


Danger is often greatest when it is unseen and unknown, and 
until now little has been said or published of the rew war 
which Serbia is undertaking in the Balkans. It was the 
murder of the Arch-Duke Ferdinand which involved all Europe 
in war, and it is of great importance that publicity should 
be given to present events in the Balkans, 





A few weeks ago the Italians voluntarily sacrificed their 
claims to Albania. This was no small sacrifice. They evacuated 
the country, bequeathing to it the same hope of freedom for 
which Italy had fought so stubbornly in the past. No sooner 
had the Italians left Valona than the Serbian Army attacked 
Albania from the north and from the west. Tho attack is 
upon the Catholic Highlanders of the Clementi to the north- 
west of Scutari and upon the western frontier of Dibra. A 
glance at the map is sufficient to show that the advance of the 
Serbian army is according to plan. A frontier incident in tho 
Balkans gives rise to local frontier reprisals, but this is a 
concerted attack by a well-armed country upon an ill-armed 
and inoffensive neighbour. It appears probable that the 
divided Serbian Government has little power, and that it is 
tho military authorities who have entered upon a war of 
conquest. 

It was, however, in this country at the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference of 1913 that Albania was recognized as a European 
State, and it is not possible for the Entente to stand by and 
acquiesce in massacres at our very doors. It was for the 
sanctity of treaties, for tho neutrality of Belgium and the 
freedom of Serbia, that the war was fought. Tho Serbs have 
been a gallant Ally during the war, and as such can lay 
claim to indulgence for mistakes; but the title of an Ally of 
Great Britain does not carry with it the right to commit 
crimes.—I am, Sir, &c., Avusrey HEersert. 

Dulverton, 





THE LAMBETH REUNION PROPOSALS. 
[To tHe Epiror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—At the urgent request of my friend, the Rev. J. Ni. 
Rattenbury, head of the West London Mission, founded by my 
friend and former colleague, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, I 
write this letter. Mr. Rattenbury is anxious that I should 
place on record the views expressed to me in the strongest terms 
by Mr. Hughes, which bear directly on the report of the 
Lambeth Conference. The occasion was in 1893, on my resig- 
nation as a Wesleyan minister, when Archdeacon Farrar had 
suggested that I should become his curate at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and Bishop Temple was willing to ordain me. 
Mr. Hughes held that individuals as such should not submit to 
ordination, but that any such action should be entered into 
only as between “high contracting parties.’ Dr. Berry was 
present at these discussions, and agreed with him. In the 
Conference on Reunion, over which I presided in 1892-5, he 
again and again expressed his definite willingness, as ono of a 
corporate body, to accept the episcopate, and even, if necessary, 
reordination, to bring peace to the divided Church. As Dr. 
MacI’adyen has pointed out, Dr. Mackennal was prepared to 
accept reordination on such a basis as the Lambeth Conference 
has suggested. Dr. Berry, Mr. Hughes, and Dr. Mackennal 
were three out of the first four Presidents of the National Free 
Church Council.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry S. Luv. 
Oldfield House, Harrow. 





FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

{To tne Epiror or tue “ Specraror.’’] 
S1r,—To judge by what one reads and hears the political relae 
tions existing between this country and France seem far from 
satisfactory. Suspicion is rife. The continual necessity for 
patching up differences of opinion does not augur well for the 
future, and all thinking people must be somewhat anxious as 
to what the next few years are likely to reveal. It is constantly 
affirmed that all Europe is longing for peace. We trust that 
this is so. Yet the pursuit of peace is more noticeable in print 
than in practice. One of the vital necessities for the securing 
of peace is, we are told, the alliance between Great Britain and 
France, This is probably true. But such an alliance as this 
must be based upon a sure foundation: there must be agrec- 
ment upon fundamental principles. Are both countries really 
and truly aiming at the same thing? I ask the question not 
out of suspicion but of uneasiness. Many ideals were preached 
during the ~ur, and in spite of the universal national self- 
righteousness inevitable in such a time of crisis and passion 
one big ideal seemed to stand in clear outline against the dark- 
ness that we prayed might have passed. What was that ideal? 
The Brotherhood of mankind. 

But a Christian ideal such as this is can never be attained— 
nor even perceived—by rations who, though pledged to its 
pursuit, are steeped in mutual suspicion. If England and 
France, in their heart of hearts, believe in this ideal of brother- 
hood, is it possible that every act of Great Britain, in Syria, in 
Mesopotamia, in Poland, in Constantinople, in Egypt, should 
arouse the thinly disguised hostility of the French people? If 
each country were conscious of having aimed at the ideal of 
brotherhood, of having treated their conquered enemies in the 
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spirit of that ideal, of having endeavoured to inaugurate a new 
era of “give and take,’’ of generous service, of shouldering 
each other’s burdens, in their political and financial affairs, 
would it be possible for the jealousies and pettinesses to assert 
themselves so vigorously and so threateningly in our relations 
with each other? It should be impossible for one country to 
feel hostile to the other because it suspects inequality of sacri- 
fice in the past or of suffering in the present. No ideal of 
brotherhood can come to birth in the pangs of selfishness. No 
two nations will ever be welded together in true alliance unless 
they extend to the world outside an equal generosity of senti- 
ment and magnanimity of action. Do France and Great Britain 
fundamentally agree, for example, as to the best way to treat a 
conquered foe? You can attempt either to suppress your late 
enemy or to win his friendship. You cannot do both. You 
cannot steer a middle course. Evil can be overcome with good. 
It can be temporarily subdued by force and political pressure. 
Example is of infinitely greater power than precept. 


Whatever may appear to be the community of feeling between 
France and England, there will never be any real community if 
they disagreed upon such a fundamental principle as this. The 
hasis of the brotherhood of mankind is to be found in the 
teaching of Christ : nowhere else. The Lambeth Conference has 
urged the speedy inclusion of Germany in the League of 
Nations. Tardy as is this advice, it is nevertheless opportune. 
Germany will never be suppressed. She can be led. It is futile 
to wait until her fire-eating Tirpitzes have seen the error of 
their ways. Every country has its Tirpitz. It is not a German 
monopoly. To wait until we are eatisfied that Germany ie 
worthy of our co-operation is not prudent. It certainly is not 
Christian. But are France and Great Britain in agreement 
here? The severest critics of British policy can never justly 
accuse England of vindictiveness. No hope lies that way. The 
future of the world turns upon the practical application of 
Christian ethics. The dangers of civil strife, of European wars, 
of Bolshevism, will be averted, not by the legions of armed 
alliances, but by the attractive power of a new ideal. The love 
of war and the craving for national eelf-assertion can only be 
exorcized by the expulsive power of a new affection. That new 
affection is, or should be, the true brotherhood of mankind. 
Are France and England united in this ideal? Are they pur- 
suing it along one and the same road? If not, one muet retrace 
her steps. The vital question is, which?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Uneasy. 


(To Tus Epitor or THe “ Spectaron.’’) 


Sir,—It is for experts to discuss our foreign politics at the 
present time, if experts there be in the welter of unexpected 
eccurrences in the midst of which we live. But one result of 
the war is an undoubted benefit—our friendship and alliance 
with France, cemented by brotherhood in arms and 
common sorrows and sufferings. It is well that we should 
know what educated and well-informed Frenchmen think of 
our policy. It is evident that they hold that the educated 
classes in England are not offering a valid resistance to the 
insularity of the Labour Party or their odd preference of the 
Soviets to the Poles. Perhaps, then, I may be allowed to quote 
a few words from a letter written by a French friend who has 
been for many years an ardent supporter of the Entente. He 
writes, of course, in a vein of humorous exaggeration, but 
behind his kindly fun is a real sense of dismay and discourage- 
ment :— 


* J’attendais [he says] que la politique de nog deux pays se 
réveillat; j’attendais, en particulier, que celle du vétre cessfit 
d’étonner les gens qui l’admirent et qui l’aiment; tous les jours, 
en ouvrant mes journaux du matin, je me disais: ‘ Allons! 
est-ce aujourd’hui que M. Lloyd George, et M. Asquith, et M. 
Winston Churchill, &., &c., vont me permettre d’écrire & mes 
amis anglais, sans en avoir, comme on dit, gros sur le ceur?’ .. . 
Mais celane vient pas. Aujourd’huiceque je lis dansles feuilles, 
c'est la confirmation de cette extraordinaire, de cette stupé- 
fiante, de cette épouvantablement grotesque idée de M. Lloyd 
George ‘d’autoriser les envoyés des Soviets A parcourir le 
front et les derriéres de l’armée polonaise, a contrdéler les 
mouvements des gares, & s’installer en surveillance & Dantzig ’! 
Et alors, je me dis que demain nous apprendrons peut-étre que 
M. Krassiyg sera invité & contresigner les depéches du Foreign 
Office, M. Kameneff envoyé en inspection en Irelande—d moins 
cependant, que M. Lloyd George ne préfére employer leurs 
services dans les pays rhénans ou A Paris méme.” 


The time may yet come when we shall need French help as 
sorely as they needed ours six years ago. Their interests are 
ours in many parts of the world. We cannot afford to quarrel 
with them, even if we had—as why should we?—any temptation 
to do so. But we certainly seem to have amazed and irritated 
Frenchmen who throughout the war and before it have been 
our firm friends. Perhaps this was unavoidable. But this is 


no time to lose any of our friends in the desperate hope of 
conciliating our enemies.—I am, Sir, &o., 


J.D.A. 





—— 


THE COST OF - LIVING. 
(To tHe Eprrorn or tus “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—When Uncle Joseph in Stevenson’s Wrong Box lectured 
on the comparative cost of living in London, Baghdad, Spits. 
bergen, Cincinnati, and Nijni-Novgorod, he drove his audience 
to distraction by the tiresomeness of his subject. But a dis- 
course on “‘ How to Live Cheerfully on Forty Pounds a Yeay ” 
would now certainly create the sensation it did among the 
unemployed whom Miss Heseltine described as “those nica 
people in the Isle of Cats.’”” This must be my excuse for sending 
you some recent experiences in the cost of living in a Boy Scout 
camp. We lived cheerfully, though damply, for five days at 
the time of the last August Bank Holiday, in a tent pitched 
amid ruined lead mines 850 feet above the sea at Priddy on 
the Mendip Hills. We had four meals a day, and each mea] 
averaged 4id. a head. Our number, including myself, wa; 
twelve, and we all shared alike, and no one was refused food 
if he wanted more. The Scouts ranged in age from eighteen to 
eleven, and the only food they were asked to bring themselves 
was sugar, and at the end all said definitely that they had had 
enough and that they liked what they got. Of course, they did 
the cooking themselves, which made them take an interest in 
what they ate. Here are some of our meals. Sunday.—Break- 
fast: Cocoa and milk, three half-quartern loaves were cut up 
and some slices spread with margarine and potted meat, and 
others with treacle. Dinner consisted of a vegetable stew of 
onions and potatoes thickened with pea flour, 2lb. of bully 
beef, bread and treacle. For tea we had bread, margarine, and 
jam, and, of course, tea with plenty of milk. Supper consisted 
of rice with treacle and bread and cheese. Some days we had 
oatmeal for breakfast, and once we fried bacon. Cheese we 
had for dinner on the two days when we did not have bully 
beef, and sometimes for supper, and such extras as potatoes 
cooked in the ashes, and four pounds of plain biscuits filled in 
the odd corners. We had a plentiful supply of cakes for tea, 
on one occasion brought us by friends, but we provided them, a 
party of four, with tea and bread and butter. On the last 
night we invited the kind people from the farm to supper. 
They had given us leave to camp, and would take no payment. 
In the dark, amid sheets of rain, they came, father and mother 
and four small children. It was a merry party in a disused 
engine house, doorless and windowless, so that the smoke of 
our fire needed no chimney to take it away. Here our guests 
had perhaps the oddest supper of their lives—bully heef and 
bread and cocoa, and by the blaze of the fire they, for the first 
time, saw the ceremony of a Scout enrolment. Before we 
came home I asked the Scouts, as we were sitting round our 
last meal, to tell me for future guidance if they had hed 
enough and the sort of food they liked, and they all said “ Yes,” 
and from what I have heard they told their parents the same. 
If the weather had not been so very wet, and cooking had been 
easier, we might have used rather more bacon, but I do not 
think the total of 1s. 5d. a day each would have been altered. 

What other Scout camps have cost I do not know, but when 
we got home we found a Bristol troop camping in our village, 
and there were rumours of sausages, and their bully beef was 
not in one-pound tins like ours, but in much larger receptacles. 
But then they went home in a motor-lorry, and we had marched 
back. I have not the least desire to criticize them, for they 
were good Scouts, and they and their officers were on the best 
of terms with us. All I want to say is that it is possible “to 
live cheerfully” at the rate, not of £40 a year, but of 
£25 18s. 8d., though, of course, something would have to be added 
for the “ occasional spree” of Michael Finsbury.—I am, Sir, 





&e., Scourmaster. 
DEAR OR CHEAP MONEY? 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—I am glad that Mr. Ridge-Beedle has, in your corse -jn.nd- 
ence columns, taken up the cudgels on behalf of the opponents 


of a dear money policy. There is one point in his letter, 
however, on which I should like to make a brief comment. In 
support of his contention that dear money will not stop specu- 
lation, Mr. Ridge-Beedle points out that, inasmuch as a specu- 
lator hopes to make a very large profit—say 20 per cent. in 
three months—it is a matter of indifference to him whether, 
“instead of being 5 per cent. the Bank Rate is 7 per cent., or, 
indeed, 15 per cent. per annum ”—and he adds, “ speculation, 
therefore, cannot be stopped by raising the Bank Rate.” 
Why I differ from your correspondent in this view of the 
situation is because experience in the City shows that when the 
Bank Rate is raised to a very high level, and especially when 
there are apprehensions of a still further rise, discrimination 
on the part of the banker is at once apparent, and the chances 
then favour the elimination of the mere speculator, and a 
greater margin- of lending resources then becomes availal!e 
for the genuine trader. Like many other supporters of the 
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cheap money policy, Mr. Ridge-Beedle implies that the raising 
of the Bank Rate has nothing to do with this exercise of dis- 
crimination on the part of the bankers, but I am afraid that 
the actual facts are against him in this respect. 

If I am not unduly trespassing on your space I would like to 
draw your correspondent’s attention to the following extract 
from the Memorandum on the World’s Monetary Problems, 
which has recently been presented by Professor Gustav Cassel 
to the League of Nations. Dealing with the question of mone- 
tary policy, Professor Cassel says :— 

“Tt is often said that a high rate of interest hampers pro- 
duction and makes it dearer. This is false. An interest policy 
which gives the scarcity of capital its true expression in a 
sufficiently high rate of interest can in no way prevent the 
productive powers of the community from being fully employed. 
It only directs these powers, to a ceriain extent, from future 
needs to present, and in this way it secures a better provision 
for the present than otherwise would be possible. If, e.g., 
a sum of a hundred millions is spent in one year on some sort 
of future needs—say, on extensive house building—nearly all 
the money distributed will be turned into purchasing power, 
claiming to be satisfied with commodities and services to be 
immediately consumed. But practically no such goods have 
heon produced by this expenditure. Most probably, no new 
housing accommodation will have been provided during the 
year, and even in the following years only a very small amount 
of the original expenditure will be repaid, annually, by the 
housing accommodation procured. If the hundred millions are 
not actually saved by some persons reducing their consumption 
so much beneath their income, the mass of consumable goods at 
the disposal of the community during the year will therefore 
meet a demand out of proportion to its value, and the result 
will inevitably be a rise of prices. Now if the rate of interest 
had been raised so as to correspond to the real scarcity of 
savings, and if the sum spent on house building had been in 
consequence thereof reduced within the limits of real savings 
available, the productive powers of the community would have 
been directed to a greater extent to satisfy its immediate 
needs, and an equilibrium would have been attained between 
the buying capacity directed to consumption and the mass of 
consumable goods. Thus a right interest policy would have 
prevented a rise of prices. The first condition which must be 
fulfilled if a stabiiization of prices shall be attained is there- 
fore that the rate of interest at which the banks lend their 
money shall, broadly at least, correspond to the real scarcity 
of capital,” 

These views of Professor Cassel have made a very deep impres- 
sion in financial circles in the City.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The City, August 24th, ONLOOKER. 





VALUh, PRICE, AND FINANCE. 
[To tHe Epitor or tne “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The questions raised by “ Onlooker ” in the Spectator uf 
August 7th, and by your two correspondents in the issue of 
last Saturday, are of especial interest because they involve 
fundamental issues. lt is clear that much of the confusion 
prevailing to-day. in the sphere of economics is due to the fact 
that during the war the foundations of legal property, public 
and private, upon which all economic laws depend, seemed to 
Temporary expedients to meet emer- 
gencies have been hurriedly enacted. These sometimes cut to 
the very root of established customs and beliefs. Take, for 
example, the matter of exchange. Before the war the basis of 
international commercial value was gold. The pound sterling, 
as an instrument of exchange, was a specific weight (about a 
juarter of an ounce) of stamped gold. For practical purposes, 
no doubt, the name of this economic unit was applied rather 
loosely to its marketable equivalents in legal tender. Now the 
issue of £1 Treasury Notes altered this convention. By legal 
nactment the phrase “one pound” became applicable to a 
new currency unit based upon our national credit, and except 
for financial obligations already incurred the value of this new 
unit, in relation to gold and other marketable commodities, has 
fluctuated, as necessarily it must, according to the general 
belief in our national stability. The expressions ‘‘ dear money ” 
an “ cheap money ” are, of course, mere colloquialisms for the 
rate of interest on borrowed currency. Before the war, when the 
use of gold as the basis of exchange was, comparatively speak- 
ing, free and universal, any alteration in the Bank Rate was the 
prime factor in determining the flow of gold to or from the 
country. At the present time such alterations have little effect 
on the market for gold, since this is controlled by Government 
authority. 

Mr. Ridge-Beedle is, I think, mistaken in what he says as to 
the relation between the Bank Rate and speculation. He says 


be crumbling to pieces. 


that “dear money ” will not stop speculation. That is true. 
The speculative spirit survives, but he ignores the fact that 
higher rates of interest imply a diminution of credit, upon 
which mainly speculation depends for its operations. He 
admits, moreover, that speculation is checked by bankers 


calling in their loans, and bankers are prompted to this course 
as a safeguard against injury to general credit. At the same 
time it must be admitted that a low Bank Rate is advantageous 





to sound business. When the bulk of business is considered 
sound money rates may be low notwithstanding great demands 
for accommodation. What is needed, after all, for commercial 
prosperity is stability, and this is only possible with the preva- 
lence of confident co-operation and mutual understanding. I 


would urge, therefore, that all the unsettling temporary 
expedients, the outcome of war stress (useful though they 


undoubtedly have been), should be removed as soon as possible 
before they become settled habits. 

The ambiguous terminology to which Mr. Beavan refers is 
certainly another great hindrance to stability, for it leads to 
confusion of thought. This last trouble I have endeavoured 
to combat in my recently published work, Free Will and 
Destiny, more especially by means of the glossary at the end. 
I think 1 have shown clearly that, in their strictly economic 
sense, the words “labour” and “work” are practically 
synonymous, and that in this technical signification these terme 
are unmeaning apart from the correlated ideas of wealth, 
legal property, and market value.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sr. George Lane Fox Pirt. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

MR. J. H. THOMAS. 
{To THE Epiror or tHe “‘ SpecTatTor.’’] 

Sir,—The Council of Action points two morals: (1) The failure 
of the Labour Parliamentary Party in the House of Commons; 
(2) the efficiency of the Bolshevik wire-pulling within our 
Labour organizations. These wires tipped 1,044 Labour repre- 
sentatives down the slippery slope of militant hysteria into a 
most humiliating position. Mr. J. H. Thomas—and surely if 
John Bull wants his Mrs. Caudle he knows where to find her— 
has poured forth a cataract of explanation, spoken and written, 
in his attempt to climb up the slippery slope. He is a strict 
constitutionalist up to the point when he may consider that 
Government policy does not accord with what he thinks the 
masses would think if they knew anything about the subject in 
question and were interested in it! When Mr. Thomas was in 
America during the war he is said to have given his hosts to 
understand that he would be the next Prime Minister of 
England. Well, as I have said, if John Bull wants Mrs. Caudle 
he knows where to find her.—I am, Sir, &e., P. B.C. 





“FAKED” BALLOTS. 
{To tHE Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Srr,—As one of your regular readers may I add to Mr. Good’s 
excellent letter on this subject? Some months ago I ascertained 
that the strike voting (and other Labour matters) is organized 
on the lines Mr. Good describes, and I considered it to be my 
duty to report the matter to the Ministry of Labour. I did 
not expect to have any notice taken, and was not disappointed. 
We are said to be enjoying a free existence. In the matter 
most affecting every worker’s life, viz., his personal views as 
to the disposal of his labour, he is not free—just the reverse 

for he cannot exercise his will, unfettered, to do. himself and 
his Maker credit. The officials and extremists of his union 
continually force his hands, often in the wrong direction.. 
Almost without exception our Ministers say they believe the 
majority of working men are sound in their ideas. This being 
so, let them ignore the extremist, and for once do what is 
obviously the honest and straight thing—take steps to make 
these faked ballots illegal, and give us in every case, where a 
man or woman has to exercise the franchise, protection so that 
the vote may be sincerely given without fear or favour. Your 
advocacy of this will, I feel sure, be hailed with delight.—I am, 
Sir, &., E. Rice. 





A LEAGUE OF LOYAL CITIZENS. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’ 
S1r,—It seems to me the “ Middle Class Union’ 
fortunate name, and dees not appeal to people. We require a 
union to include all classes, not only one. your 


, 


has not a 


Through 


, 


excellent paper, could not a “ League of Loyal Citizens 
be formed at once? ‘The present crisis seems to call for 


such a union, a branch of which might be formed in every 
town and every hamlet throughout the kingdom, that in case 
of emergency loyal citizens should know how to act. Union if 
strength, and the safety of the community demands such a 
league—a league to defend religion, king, and country. We all 
know the importance of prompt and united action, and wher 
the enemies of England strike the blow which they hope will 
destroy her the loyal men and women, whether they work with 
their brains or labour with their hands, would like to know 
how to meet that blow.—I am, Sir, &,. A Loyan Cirizen. 


PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 
{To tHe EpiTtor oF ** Spscrator.’’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent from Kansas in the issue of July 17th 
sees a very different side of Prohibition from that which I sev 
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in Pennsylvania. In all the years of my life, and they are many, 
I have never heard as much talk about whisky, wine and beer. 
How to make it, where to keep your étock, where to get wine 
kegs, &c. People who never drank wine of any kind before 
now accept a glass with delight. In an adjoining State where 
there is a coal-mine the deputy-sheriff makes whisky, and 
with the consent of the mandger, sells to the miners a well 
controlled amount, otherwise the miners would leave. I enclose 
an editorial that has had several editions in pamphlet 
form, and expresses what many of the best people in the country 
feel. It is making us a nation of law-breakers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. W. P. 





JOHN SANCROFT HOLMES. 
[To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
€rr,—The old-fashioned English country gentleman and land- 
lord is probably passing under modern economic conditions. 
Will you permit me space to put on record in the Spectator one 
of the best of that class? I have been intimately associated 
with Sancroft Holmes for fifty-eight years, at Harrow and 
Cambridge and afterwards in his Norfolk home. After a long 
minority he came into his estate, Gawdy Hall, at twenty-one, 
and laid out for himself the life of a country gentleman. He 
never varied in his aim; he never had any other house; he 
was his own agent, dealing personally with all his tenants and 
most careful about buildings and fences. I doubt whether his 
landed estate gave him 2 per cent. on his money. I remember 
the splendid courage he showed in the seventies amid the great 
agricultural depression, and how he and his wife retired into 
a couple of rooms rather than desert his people. I don’t know 
any local duty which he did not fully face. A forty-five years’ 
churehwarden and magistrate, reading the lessons every Sun- 
day and hating to be absent from home on that day; a restorer 
of Bedenhall Church and the builder of parish rooms wherever 
there was on his estate a cluster of houses, it was a noble life 
“in one stay.” Guests will never forget the family prayers 
which he always took. Of course he was highly qualified for 
county probleme, and in due time, in 1912, he was elected chair- 
man of the Norfolk County Council. Week by week I found 
him immersed in all modern economic agricultural and munici- 
pal questions, whenever I was his guest. No one will forget 
his funeral. All Norfolk seemed to have sent representatives. 
A great public school and university and his inherited estate 
supplied the education of a typical English gentleman, who was 
as fine a shot and a golfer as he was a high-minded landlord. 
The type is passing. I hope you will find room for a tribute 
to the memory of one who was greatly loved. There is no 
Norfolk public man who will not thank you for inserting these 
lines, inadequate as they are. Holmes held all the property of 
Archbishop Sancroft, and carried on the tradition of the piety 
of the great non-juror.—I am, Sir, &., 
H. H. Montcomery (Bishop). 





OUR TRADE WITH NEW ZEALAND. 
{To tae Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—During my trip round the world I spent some time in 
New Zealand, and should like to bring several matters before 
your notice, feeling sure you will be interested and take some 
steps to make the matter public. 

(1) The people of New Zealand are prepared to buy every- 
thing from England, even at a cost of, say, 20 per cent. more 
than American supplies. They complain very bitterly that 
orders sent to England are either turned down or delivered 
after about three years. American firms are trying their best 
to get all the New Zealand markets, and turning down home 
orders and giving preference to orders from abroad. They 
realize that once they get the markets they stand a better 
chance of keeping them. When our firms have supplied their 
home orders and look round, especially to New Zealand, they 
will find that the people out there are embittered through lack 
of attention and America is favoured. I certainly think that 
p certain percentage of our output should be marked for our 
own colonies. I went into one large store, and the manager 
there told me that 75 per cent. of their siock was American. 
Pre-war the price of British goods would be 20 per cent. more 
than American, but owing to the difference in exchange English 
and American prices are now the same. He would prefer 75 
per cent. British and only 25 per cent. American, even if he 
had to pay higher prices for British goods. Whilst I was there 
a consignment of spades and forks had just arrived from 
Sheffield, and they had been on order above three years. There 
is a market for motor-cars and all kinds of hardware goods; 
in fact, all the trade of New Zealand can be picked up by 
England. 

(2) Our Propaganda Department also should more carefully 
consider our colonies. Almost every picture palace shows 
American Topical Pictures. The rising generation see only 








what is being done in America, and they are educated to belieye 
that everything up to date must come from America. 

(3) I tried all the stationers’ shops in the principal Places to 
get a map of England, but could not get one anywhere. This 
should be seen to, and if there is no demand for them England 
had better send them out and give them away. One shop 
in Wellington admitted that they had turned down 9 
lot of inquiries for maps of England as they could not get 
them. I told them there should be no difficulty about getting 
maps, as I felt quite certain that both Bacon and Philip 
would be able to supply at once. If you can do anything to 
bring these points before our Chambers of Commerce and the 
Propaganda Department I think you will be doing good work, 
—I am, Sir, &e., F. W. Greex. 

Whittington, Chesterfield. 





HISTORIES OF THE LOWLAND REGIMENTS. 
{To toe Epitor or tHe ** Specraror.’’) 
Str,—May I colicit the courtesy of your columns with regard 
to a matter that must be of interest to all who served in the 
Lowland regiments during the war? The time has now come 
when the part that each regiment took in the fighting should 
be recorded in a permanent and attractive form. The Agésocia- 
tion of Lowland Scots proposes to publish regimental histories 
by competent writers, in so far as this hae not already heen 
undertaken by others. In order to do s0 it is necessary to 
collect materials in the form of diaries, official or otherwise, 
letters, &c., kept or written at the time by officers or men who 
took part in the actual fighting. A large amount of euch 
material must be in existence now which after a lapse of time 
may be lost or destroyed, and which would eerve to clothe with 
vitality the bare details of service recorded from day to day by 
battalion commandere. I appeal to all who are in possession 
of such material to place it or a copy at the disposal of the 
Association to be used by the historians selected for the pur- 
pose. The Hon. Secretary of the Association, Mr. C. Maitland 
Smith, C.A., 4a York Place, Edinburgh, has kindly undertaken 
to receive such contributions, and meanwhile to preserve them 
in ite archives. In some cases battalion histories have already 
been published, but it is obviously desirable that complete his- 
tories of each regiment during the fateful five years should be 
issued, and in the case, at all events, of the larger regiments, 
such histories are not likely to be undertaken by individuals. 
Of the seventeen battalions of which the Royal Scots (for 
example) consisted, and all of which took part in the war on 
one or other of the battle fronts, about one half have gone out 
of existence without leaving any representative. These defunct 
battalions have a glorious record which ought to be given to the 
public as part of the achievements of the regiment as a whole. 
For the sake of clearness, the regiments with which the Associ- 
ation of Lowland Scots is primarily concerned are the Scots 
Greys, Scots Guards, the Yeomanry Regiments, Artillery and 
Engineer Units recruited in the Lowlands, and the four infantry 
regiments, the Royal Scots, the Cameronians, the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, and the Royal Scots Fusiliers. I ought to 
add that I am informed that a history of the last regiment is in 
course of preparation, and if this be so our Association does 
not propose to undertake any competing history.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Epw. T. Satvesen 
(Chairman of the Asscciation of Lowland Scots). 

Dean Park House, Edinburgh. 

P.S.—All communications on the subject of this letter should 
be addressed to the Secretary above-named. 





TRAVEL IN SWITZERLAND. 
{To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srscrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have just seen the letter of your correspondent, the 
Rev. H. A. Hall, in your issue of August 7th, and, while having 
no desire to discourage English travellers from coming to 
Switzerland, our experiences have been so different from his 
that I think it may be useful to some of your readers to know 
them. We started from Dublin, and in order to obtain pass- 
ports there had to go to three offices, including those of the 
Detective Department and the French Consul, the charges in 
which amounted to 15s. each. A further visa had to be obtained 
at the Swiss Legation in London, costing 8s., where after 
waiting a whole morning we were told the office closed at 
1 o'clock, and we must return at 2.30. The intervening 
time we spent in the endeavour to procure Swiss money, and 
after visiting two of Messrs. Cook’s principal offices had to be 
content with one note for 100 francs. Our destination was Mon- 
tana«ur-Sierre, 60 on arriving at the Gare du Lyon, Paris, we 
applied to have our luggage registered to Sierre, but were 
informed that it would only be accepted either for Montreux 
or Domo d’Ossola, and that it would be necessary to re-register 
it at Montreux, where we ran the risk of missing the con- 
nexion. Our passports were examined at Frasne, the French 
frontier; at Vallorbe, the Swiss frontier, the same formality 
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was gone through, but here a fee of 50 centimes on each pass- 
port was demanded. To meet this charge we presented our 
note for 100 francs, which was angrily refused, and we were told 
we must procure change. Asking where this could be obtained, 
we were told at the buvette. Only one of us was allowed to 
proceed on this search, the other being detained as a hostage. 
No change being forthcoming at the buvette, I was further 
directed to the guichet at the end of a long subterranean 
passage, all the while in fear of the departure of the train. 
On arriving at Montana I discovered that my trunk had been 
proken into and a number of articles stolen. Since leaving 
Montana a similar experience has befallen my friend; her 
things, however, were taken at an hotel from a locked box in 
her room. As regards the officials, we have found that they, 
like so many people nowadays, seem to regard civility and 
eervility as identical, and, therefore, are anxious to show as 
little of the former as possible. We have found the hotels 
most comfortable, but a syndicate of Swiss hotel proprietors 
has been formed, by which all charges are fixed, and which, 
in some respects at all events, has legislated against Englisch 
visitors. In the bathrooms of the hotel notices are affixed 
stating that the prix minime of a hot bath is five francs, a franc 
being now almost the equivalent of a shilling.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Villars, Switzerland. H. M. Hvrrow. 





DODECANESIAN DELEGATION AT’ THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tue “ Spectator."’} 
Sir—Now that the Peace Treaty has been signed 


between the Allied and Associated Powers and Turkey, the 
Islands of the Dodecanese (Aegean Sea) revert once more to 
Greece, their mother country, with the exception of Rhodes. 
Allow me to tender my heartfelt thanks through your columns, 
on behalf of my people, for the stout support and kind help 
which was given to the Dodecanese in this country, thanks to 
the British Press, our staunchest ally, for our cause would 
never have succeeded lacking that valuable asset on our side. 
Taking this fact into consideration, I again make an appeal to 
the British public—I hope the last one—on behalf of “the 
English of the Mediterranean,” as my countrymen proudly call 
themselves. Rhodes is to be kept by Italy for a period of 
fifteen years until Great Britain gives up Cyprus. How is 
Greece to devote all her energies to the reconstruction of her 
newly liberated territories when fresh “irredentism” is 
created ? 

May I therefore express the hope that sooner or later 
Rhodes, the gem of the Dodecanese, will be reunited with 
Greece? It is not to Italy that the Dodecanesians appeal this 
time on behalf of their unredeemed capital, but to Great 
Britain, because we cannot forget that England was one of the 
protecting powers of the Dodecanese (1832-1835) when these 
islands, after their short union with Greece, again reverted 
under the suzerainty of the Porte as an autonomous confedera- 
tion; and when the Turks tried to trample on our privileges in 
1867 and 1869, the Dodecanesians took up the arms, sent an 
extraordinary deputation to London, and only through the 
interference of the then Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon, 
the Dodecanesians were spared by the Turks.—I an, Sir, &c., 

Tueopore D. Moscona 


(Dodecanesian Delegate in Mancheeter). 
32 Oxford Street, Manchester. 





CAPITAL AND LABOUR AT SEA. 
[To THE Epitor or tHe “‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I remember an old story which told of two men adrift at 
fea in a boat. They had a vessel of fresh water which should 
have been sufficient to keep them alive till they could make a 
port. At first they shared the water, then one of them, feeling 
stronger and greedier than his companion, urged his claim to 
the lion’s portion. At first this claim was conceded, but 
this, so far from satisfying, only whetted the appetite of the 
aggressor. The victim at last could yield no more. A struggle 
ensued. The water was spilt. Both men died of thirst. 
Are, not employed and employers today in a boat at sea with 
just such a vessel of water?—I am, Sir, &e., A. D. Smits. 
London, 





VICTOR HUGO AND POLAND. 

{To tHe Epitor or rae “ Spectator.’’] 
Stz,—The following extracts from the peroration of a speech 
on Poland delivered by Victor Hugo on March 19th, 1846, in 
the Chamber of Peers, Paris, seem somewhat appropriate to 
the present crisis :— 

“The elements of power of a great nation are not alone its 
fleets, its armies, the wisdom of its laws, the extent of its 
territories. Over and above these, the elements of the power of 
& great nation are its moral influence, the authority of its 
Teason and enlightenment, its asecendency among civilized 
nations. Well. gentlemen, what is asked of you is not to force 





France into the impossible and the unknown. What we would 
ask you to enlist in this question are not the armies and fleets 
of France; not her continental and military power; it is rather 
her moral ascendancy, the authority she so legitimately wields 
among the peoples. . Let France speak and the savage 
acts we deplore will become impossible. Gentlemen, the 
Polish nationality was glorious. It should have been respected. 
Let France notify the princes* that she fixes a term for and 
makes protest against these barbarities. When France speaks, 
the world listens; when France advises, there is a mysterious 
working in the souls of men and the idea of right, of liberty, 
of humanity, and of reason begin budding among all people. 
- . . Itis necessary, then, it must be, fhat the French tribune 
at this hour shall raise, in behalf of the Polish nation, an in- 
dependent and disinterested voice; that it shall proclaim on 
this occasion, as on all others, the eternal ideas of order and 
justice, and that in the name of stability and civilization she 
shall defend the cause of oppressed Poland. Gentlemen, 
let me finish in a word. The intervention of France is the 
great question occupying us; this intervention ought not to he 
material, direct, military! I do not believe in that. This 
intervention must be an intervention purely moral; it should 
be the adhesion and nobly expressed sympathy of a great 
people, happy and prosperous, for another people oppressed 
and stricken down. Nothing more, but nothing less.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., R. J. A. Bowserr. 


Nottingham. 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “‘ Sprcraton.’’) 
Sir,—May I through the medium of your columns make an 
appeal to all those who are enjoying in actuality or anticipa- 
tion their holiday to spare a donation for the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund? By the aid of this Fund several 
thousand children from the poorest parts of London are given 
a fortnight’s holiday in cottage homes by the seaside or in 
country villages. The children’s health is materially improved 
by the good air, wholesome food, and quiet surroundings; they 
gain in outlook by the contact with a new way of life, and very 
often establish enduring friendships with their cottage 
hostesses. Except in a few really necessitous cases all parents 
contribute according to their means towards the cost. The 
Fund is in urgent need of donations to meet the expenses of the 
children whose holiday has been deferred till the end of 
August. Cheques should be sent to the Earl of Arran, 18 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. F. Lonpon. 





SHOOTING SEA-GULLS. 
{To True Evitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I beg to seek information. Some bounders armed with 
guns, taking their stand on private property, fire over the 
beach at our gulls with dire results. The police say that they 
are powerless to act as the foreshore is the property of the 
landlords whose holdings abut immediately on to that fore- 
shore. As a town councillor I wish to introduce a resolution 
making it illegal to shoot these birds. Have local bodies any 
powers in this direction? We must make a grim fight for our 
feathered friends.—I am, Sir, &c., E. J. F. Garnet Man. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


“* Of Austra and Ruseia. 
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marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
pudlication. 








POETRY. 





PASCHAL (IN TIME OF WRONG AND UNREST). 


Twoven still Thy plague<louds blot the heaven, 
Staffless our hands! We do not gird 

Our loins, and in our souls no leaven 

Of Paschal penitence is stirred. 


We go within the tents of sin, 

And there we dwell, to feast and quaff 

The wine of hell and only know 

The worship of the Golden Calf. 

In Pleasure’s wilderness we spend 

What Thou dost grant, and should it fail, 
Look to the Lord of Sloth to send, 
Gift-free, the manna and the quail. 


No shepherd for Thy faithless flock, 
With power to guide, to guard, to bless, 
No Moses’ hand to smite the rock 
Of satisfying righteousness. 
Yet, we have bled and frealy shed 
The purple tribute of our veins. 
For Thee we fought! Have we not bought 
Some little respite from our pains? 
Imperfect, Lord, our sacrifice! 
Still, when in wrath Thou passest o’er, 
Look down upon the blood that lies 
Fresh on the lintel of our door. 
Frep. G. Pawsay. 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Sr. Marrin’s.—The Skin Game .. we ++ 8.30—2.30 
[A capital good play.] 

ALpwycu.—The Unknown ii - ee 8.30—2.30 
{Interesting, but a little pretentious and platitudinous.) 

VAUDEVILLE.—Just Fancy ae es e+ 8.80—2.30 
(Revue. Witty book, wretched music.) 

Griose.—French Leave on = as e+ 8.30—2.30 
[War comedy, fresh and amusing.) 

Lyric, HamMMersmitH.—The Beggar's Opera .. 8.15—2.30 


{“ This piece was received with greater applause than was 
ever known.”’—Note on the original production in the 
Dunciad.} 








BOOKS 
o 
_—— 
DR. HUNTER’S VICTORY.* 

We are delighted to see that the Royal Society of Medicine has 
given to the world Dr. Hunter's exceedingly interesting account 
of the terrible epidemics of typhus and relapsing fever which 
well-nigh destroyed Serbia in 1915. 

Colonel William Hunter, to give him his military rank, has 
long been known to the medical profession for his admirable 
work as a physician, and especially for researches into the 
origin and treatment of fevers. After the first six months of 
the Great War he was called upon by the British medical and 
nilitary authorities, proving thereby that we can sometimes 
put the right man in the right place, to deal with the appalling 
outbreak of typhus and allied fevers which took place in Serbia, 
The book before us is the record of the doings of Colonel Hunter 
and his colleagues, and a marvellous record it is. Colonel Hunter 
had to face the greatest typhus epidemic of which we have any 
record, and he had to face it under conditions which might 
have made the bravest of men despair. Nay, we may go 
further and say that if he had declared that the conditions 
made the successful issue of any attempt to deal with 
them impossible, and if he had therefore advised that no 
such attempt should be made, no fair-minded man could 
have denied that such a decision was justified. Instead, Colonel 


* The Serbian we of Typhus and Relapsing Fever in 1915. By William 
Hunter, C.B., Colonel A.M.S8. London: John Bale. Sons. and Danielsson. 
(76. Od. net.! 





Hunter, with his devoted band of helpers and colleagues 
drawn from the R.A.M.C., started on what seemed an utterly 
forlorn hope. Like knights of old, these young men and their 
trusted leader went forth to fight the dragon of disease, or rather 
legions of dragons, for death stalked through Serbia, not in one 
but in many forms. A large part of the band of doctors who 
attended the rendezvous at Victoria Station on the morning of 
Monday, February 15th, 1915, did not know where they were 
going or what would be their work, except that it must be arduous 
and dangerous in a high degree. Some of them, Colonel Hunter 
tells us, were “under the happy impression that they were on 
their way to France.” Here, again, like Knights Errant, they 
had no idea whether it was to be “ a loathly worm,” a dragon in 
sealy armour, or a vast serpent green and spotted with whom 
they would do battle. 

Here is Colonel Hunter's perfectly simple and straightforward 
story of how he was appointed and how he started. Its sim- 
plicity and directness could not possibly be bettered. Never 
has a man who had passed most of his life, like Colonel Hunter, 
as an English consulting physician and had not had an appren. 
ticeship in perilous lands oversea, received a mandate more 
sudden and more bewildering. The whole population of Serbia 
was infected with a loathsome and deadly disease, and he had 
to overcome it with his scanty band of followers in a land that 
had few of the developments of modern civilization. The roads 
were tracks, the railways poorly equipped, and the country 
generally by no means rich in material resources. Finally, the 
whole population was in arms attempting to resist the invasion 
of a great, wealthy, and powerful neighbour. 


“On February 9th, 1915, the Serbian Government appealed 
to the English Foreign Office (under Sir Edward Grey) for the 
help of a mission of doctors—if possible about 100 in number. 
The response was immediate. The request was handed on the 
same day to the War Office (Lord Kitchener), and immediately 
submitted by him to the Director-General (Sir Alfred Keogh). 
On the following day, Wednesday, February 10th, Sir Altred 
telephoned to me as senior physician to the London Fever 
Hospital, to confer with him as to the measures to be taken in 
the selection and command of a corps of twenty-five R.A.M.C. 
officers, which he had decided to send out to be attached to the 
Serbian Armies. This was the greatest number which it was 
possible for him to send, in view of the great calls which he had 
to meet for the British Armies in the field ; and I was authorized 
to invite the help of any physicians or doctors willing to accept 
the duty. I attempted that evening to obtain the services of 
five physicians known to me, but without success; their 
official or other engagements preventing them giving up their 
duties at so short a notice. On the following day (Thursday, 
February 11th) I therefore accepted the duty and was appointed 
Colonel-in-charge of the Mission myself. The nature or extent 
of the chief epidemic diseases was not known at the time. It 
was reported to be ‘typhus.’ Whether this was * typhus abdo- 
minalis’ (typhoid), or ‘typhus exanthematicus’ (typhus), or 
‘typhus recurrens’ (relapsing fever) was not known, and I| 
asked that a telegram be sent asking for information. On the 
following Friday morning (February 12th) I was informed by 
telephone that a reply had been received. The prevalent fever 
was ‘typhus exanthematicus.’ I was asked whether I could 
leave the following day (Saturday). I said I could, and I spent 
the day in providing the necessary equipment for Field Service. 
The following day (Saturday), Major (afterwards Lieutenant- 
Colonel) G. E. F. Stammers, R.A.M.C.—an officer with wide 
sanitary experience in India and South Africa—was appointed 
second officer in charge; Captain W. W. C. Topley, R.A.M.C., 
as bacteriologist, and twenty-two Lieutenants of the R.A.M.C., 
as members of the Mission, were directed to meet me at Victoria 
Station on Monday morning, February 15th, ‘for foreign 
service.’ The place of service was not known to them; they 
joined me under the happy impression that they were on their 
way to France.” 


So much for the tremendous task with which Colonel Hunter 
was faced. Here are the actual conditions which he found 
prevailing when he reached Serbia:— 


‘“* The experiences of the week after our arrival were to include 
many surprises, as will presently be seen, fully confirming. and 
going far cond anything above described from the past history 
of the disease. I little knew then, that within a few days I was 
to be amidst conditions in which I was to see not 1,000 cases in a 
year, but 1,000 cases in a day; to find a maximum not of 2,500 
cases in a year, but of over 4,000 cases in the hospitals at th 
time, rapidly rising to over 8,000 in the course of the next three 
weeks, plus an unknown number among the civilian population 
of Serbia, probably three or four times as many, of whom there 
was no information. New cases arrived in hospitals at esti- 
mated rates as high as 1,000 to 1,500 a day. ‘There was a 
mortality not of 19 per cent. (1 in 5) but of 1 in 3—viz., 30 per 
cent., in January and February, and rising in a week or two to 
nearly 1 in 2, 40 per cent., in March. That mortality was, as 
usual, highest amongst the doctors, ten to twelve doctors 
already dead in one hospital alone ; out of an original total of 
450 doctors, sixty-two Da (soon rising to over 100) and 200 


unfit foe duty ; in the army fifteen doctors to a division instead 
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of sixty; in one hospital out of five doctors, three down with 
typhus, and only two at work; in the first hospital visited in 
Serbia, containing 956 cases of typhus, relapsing and enteric, 
there were only two young doctors in charge, one of them, a 
handsome young Swiss, dead about ten days later; my first 
official duty on the day after my arrival two days later in 
Kragujewatz being to attend the funeral of a brave young 
Scottish mission worker, Miss Neill Fraser, of Edinburgh. And 
lastly, to find hospital conditions appallingly overcrowded and 
jnsanitary, with 13,000 wounded, over 37,000 sick, and over 
16,000 fever cases ; of typhus, over 4,000, soon rising to 8,200 ; 
relapsing, 7,500, rising soon to 8,500; and enteric over 2,000.” 


We shall spare our readers most of the details in regard to 
the awful condition of the so-called hospitals in Serbia. We 
must, however, make two exceptions. The first is to quote the 
remark made by the representative of the Serbian Foreign 
Office when he met the British Mission on their arrival at Nish 
on March 4th :— 


‘* Just like the English ; we ask for 100 doctors to help; they 
apologize for being able to send only twenty-five, but they send 
them at once—and they arrive unexpectedly, provided with all 
their kit and asking only for empty barracks in which to sleep.” 


The other passage is taken from the chapter to which Colonel 
Hunter has given the very reticent heading of ‘‘ Conditions of 
Hospitals on Arrival ”’ :— 


‘ Thus, in the first hospital visited by me in Nish—as described 
in my first report on March 7th—there were 700 fever cases in 
all, with only 200 beds amongst them ; only two young doctors 
in charge—one of them a brave young Swiss doctor, Dr. Ernst, 
who took typhus a few days after I saw him and died the follow- 
ing week. Groups of thirty, forty, fifty and sixty cases of 
typhus, relapsing and typhoid patients all mixed op eee lay 
in ill-ventilated rooms, close together on wooden boards, in 
some cases three or four in two or three beds, with one blanket 
covering the whole, many of them on the floor; and some of 
them under the beds and in the passages between the beds. 
There were no nurses: the only attendants being Austrian 
prisoners ; no bath rooms or arrangements for washing; no 
sanitary arrangements. The sewage from typhoid patients 





| problem is one which nobody can afford to neglect. 


and others was discharged through the floor into an open ditch | 


just outside the ward; no arrangements existed for disin- 
fection, either on adinission or discharge. The only thing of 
this kind shown me was a small brick kiln capable of disinfecting 
one or two articles at atime. It was explained to me that thia 
was quite good if a piece of blotting paper were placed on each 
article, and if the disinfection were stopped when the paper 
began to turn brown! The arrangements in various inns and 
‘ating-houses used for typhus patients which I afterwards 
visited the same day were of a similar or even worse character. 
In one small inn I found a small bedroom unoccupied, and on 
my asking what it was for, it was explained to me that it was 
reserved for visitors. An instructive experience which made 
clear the dangers run by anyone occupying a room even for one 


measures which produced the and not a mere 


pathological accident, 


result, 


We shall not be surprised if our readers ask, “‘ How is it that 
so little has been heard of this memorable achievement ?” 
The answer is, we presume, that the military events in 1915 
were so tremendous that no one was able to give time and thought 
even to such a victory as that obtained by Colonel Hunter over 
the Serbian typhus. “ For the press of knights not every brow 
can receive the laurel.” Still, since disease will be with us even 
if we succeed in eradicating war, and so must be regarded as 
the first enemy, the Captain-General of Death, we may wonder 
how it is that in public estimation Colonel Hunter has not had 
the recognition that unquestionably he deserves. Be that as it 
may, Colonel Hunter can point to a military and medical record 
and to the faithful carrying out of orders to which it would be 
hard to find a parallel. 

“My instructions were to break the epidemic and free the 
country as soon as possible for the possible use of British troops.”’ 
This was done in two months from his leaving England. Well 
might Sir Alfred Keogh, the late Director-General of Medical 
Services, say of Colonel Hunter’s work: “ The greatest piece of 
preventive work done in this war.” 





THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM.* 


Str VALENTINE Curror’s long and close observation of Egyptian 
affairs has flowered in this very interesting book. The future 
of Egypt has yet to be determined, for the declaration at the 
beginning of the war making Egypt a British Protectorate 
settled nothing. Sir Valentine Chirol’s discussion of the 
We are 
not surprised, indeed, to find that the scheme of Lord Milner’s 
Mission corresponds generally with the proposals which Sir 
Valentine Chirol makes at the end of this book. The relations 
of the Egyptian Nationalists with the British Government are 
now at a critical point, though it ought to be said that it is a 
crisis which, strictly from the point of view of those who believe 


| that the ideas of Lord Milner or of Sir Valentine Chirol ought 


night in any house whose previous history or freedom from | 


infection was not guaranteed. No such place, it might be 
assumed, existed. One other great source of spread of infection 
was also made clear by these first inspections, and fully con- 
firmed all my later experience. This was the absence or in- 
adequacy of all disinfection, of arrangements for washing or 
bathing, supply of hospital linen, blankets and sheets for the 
patients either on admission or discharge. Hence they infected 
each other while in hospital, and spread the disease to others on 
their discharge.” 

Enough of horrors. We must now turn to the record of 
how Colonel Hunter and his men did the impossible. 
country in which there was not even wood enough to build 
disinfecting stations Colonel Hunter managed to improvize his 
“barrel disinfectors ’’ and to improvize also disinfecting trains. 
By bringing the population to the railway to get their clothes, 
their bedding and other household gear disinfected in the 
sanitary train he accomplished a task he could have accomplished 
in no other way. He could never have got his disinfecting plant 


In a} 


to be applied to Egypt, is not unpromising. Zaghlul Pasha, the 
Nationalist Leader, who for many months had been entirely 
recalcitrant, has sufficiently modified his more absurd ambitions 
during his conversations with the Milner Mission in London, 
and, if rumour is right, he has returned to Egypt to try to 
persuade his fellow Nationalists to accept Lord Milner’s proposals, 
That is at least an improvement upon the spirit which carefully 
boycotted the Milner Mission throughout its stay in Egypt. 
Our purpose now is not to discuss the whole political problem, 
for we have written on that subject elsewhere, but to follow 
the narrative in Sir Valentine Chirol’s book. 

Sir Valentine Chirol’s rapid survey of Egyptian history is 
extremely readable, because he has enlivened it by personal 
reminiscences. There is hardly a prominent actor upon the 
stage of Egyptian politics with whom he has not talked. In 
emphasizing the fact that Egyptian nationalism to-day bases 


| itself upon the alleged freedom and the grandeur of Mehemet Ali, 


to the lonely farms and villages. Very early in the day Colonel | 
Hunter realized that the only possibility of dealing adequately | 


with the situation was to disinfect the whole Serbian popula. 
tion—men, women and children. Most practical men would 
have scouted the attempt as an utter absurdity. Yet it was 
successful. His triumph was not merely of medicine but of 
norale. It was the combination thatwon. But this must be 
read in Dr. Hunter’s own book. Wecan only say that it 
reads like a romance. 

We wish we could reprint the chart showing the results 
obtained and let the readers see with their own eyes how the 
figures of disease towered up till the moment when the preventive 
measures began to take effect. Then the fall was instant. It 
is specially interesting to note that these preventive measures 
took to get under weigh exactly the amount of time required 
for the development of the disease, calculating from the 
moment of infection—an absolute proof, if any were needed, 
that it was the cutting off of infection by these preventive 


| Sovereign, he is basking in moonshine. 





he illustrates the astonishing inaccuracy and unreality of Egyp- 
tian thought. Mehemet Ali should no doubt be pronounced a 
great man, when one considers his lack of education; in many 
respects this notable Albanian detached himself from the 
savagery of his surroundings and developed enlightened views. 
We agree with Sir Valentine Chirol that someone ought to write 
an authoritative life of Mehemet Ali. But when the Egyptian 
Nationalist of to-day speaks of Mehemet Ali as an independent 
Mehemet Ali was 
never really independent of the Ottoman Sultan; the degree 
of his subordination to Constantinople varied in accordance 
with his military victories and failures. As though to acknow- 
ledge that this was so, he was always supremely conscious of 
the value and indeed the necessity of British help. He educated 
himself in middle life, and although his knowledge of Western 
Europe was vague, he was quite aware that in Great Britain 
there was a power which he could not afford to displease. We 
remember hearing a story of how he was impressed by a couple 
of British men-of-war lying at Alexandria. He gazed at them, 
awe-struck, and then remarked: ‘* They say that England has 
ten of those things.’’ In ending the rule of that astonishing 
dynasty the Mameluke Slave-Kings he probably did a good work 


* The Egyptian Problem. By Sir Valentine Chirol. London: Macmillan 
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for Egypt, however brutally he may have disposed of the 
Mamelukes. 

But when all has been said, the Nationalist glorification of 
Mehemet’s reign is very much like the traditional Irish belief 
in some mythica] grandeur of which Ireland has been deprived 
by Great Britain. Or, again, it is like that Greek spirit which 
caused serious riots in Athens a few years ago. The educated 
modern Greek is so puzzled about his exact ancestry that he 
makes it a point of pride by every possible means, such as the 
preference for classical words and for classical names for his 
children, to assert his direct derivation from the Greeks of 
classical antiquity. When a Greck names his son Leonidas, he 
.ikes to think that the boy is demonstrably descended from the 
hero who combed his hair before the battle of Thermopylae 
in order that he might die like a Greek gentleman. Conse- 
quently when the Greek Court, shocked that the uneducated 
soldiers in hospital could not read New Testament Greek, 
had the New Testament translated into the vernacular, 
the riots occurred as a protest. The protest was against the 
idea that the Bible might be printed in a language which did 
not belong to the remote past of Greece. 

The Egyptian Nationalist, by repeating his strange and 
unfounded beliefs, has even convinced himself that Egypt was 
a happy and prosperous country before the arrival of Lord 
Cromer. It is all in keeping with that self-deception that 
Egyptians really believe that they conquered the Sudan. They 
forget that they were driven out of it, and that it was only the 
labours of Lord Kitchener extending over years which re- 
conquered the land where the British and Egyptian flags now 
float side by side. If ever the British flag disappeared from the 
Sudan, the Egyptian flag would undoubtedly follow it within 
a very few weeks, Another very strange manifestation of the 
present Egyptian spirit is that the Nationalists recently changed 
their opinion about the Capitulations. Formerly they would 
not have denied a single word of what that great and wise man 
Lord Cromer used to say about the Capitulations as the chief 
obstacle to all reform. Eut lately they became so unwilling 
to put themselves under an obligation to Great Britain that they 
ranged themselves with all the foreign nationals in opposing 
the demand for the removal of the Capitulations. Their argu- 
ments were so artificial, their motives so subtle and perverse, 
that it is no wonder that Lord Cromer once remarked that though 
he had read the native Press with attention for many years, 
he had been unable to derive from it a single useful idea. 

The facts which we have stated do not, however, explain 
completely the deterioration of relations between British Officials 
and the Egyptians. The blame is partly on our side. The 
relaxation of Lord Cromer’s grasp was a blow to Egypt, and 
when Sir Henry MacMahon and Sir Reginald Wingate, both 
able men, took over responsibility, they found a political machine 
which was already cut of gear. During the war an over-haul was 
impossible, and things went from rather bad to rather worse. 
Sir Valentine Chirol thinks that the very word for the British 
Protectorate, ‘‘ Himayat,’”’ was badly chosen, since it is also 
the word used to connote the position of the protected foreign 
subjects in Egypt. And then during the war all kinds of unwise 
acts were committed in handling the natives. Even the fellaheen 
who had formerly come as near to the point of expressing 
gratitude as one could expect fell away and cursed the British, 
It was a mistake to make subscriptions to the Red Cross virtually 
compulsory in a Moslem country. It was a mistake, too, to 
recruit what was in effect compulsory labour under the name of 
voluntaryism. It would have been much better to declare 
frankly that the safety of Egypt required a form of conscription, 
But here it is necessary to make a considerable reservation in 
favour of the British oflicials. The chief culprits were the 
Egyptian agents through whom it was necessary to work. In 
recruiting labour the agents re-introduced the oppressive methods 
under which the fellaheen used to groan. The old trouble of 
Egypt reappeared —the bigger fish eating the smaller fish. And 
with all these grievances operating in their minds, Egyptians, 
of course, caught eagerly at the current phrases about self- 
determination. 

We shall add only a few words about Sir Valentine Chirol’s 
proposed cure for all these ills. Like Lord Milner, he would keep 
complete control of the Suez Canal, and he denies the right 
of the Egyptians to the Sudan. But within Egypt proper, he 
thi ks, nothing but native self-government tempered by 
gradually diminishing British guarantees and safeguards will 
answer the needs of the situation. He admits that the immediate 








result will be worse government, but he is more hopeful of the 
ultimate outcome than we can pretend to be. In spite of our 
misgivings, however, we admit that things have come to such a 
pass that we could not take the responsibility of impeding a 
plan held necessary by so experienced a statesman as Lord 
Milner, a statesman, moreover, who has a special knowledge of 
Egypt. We would much rather give up governing in Egypt in 
all essential respects than share the Government with the 
Egyptians after the Montagu fashion in India. Lord Milner 
seems to aim at a much smaller degree of dualism than Sir 
Valentine Chirol contemplates, and we are sure he is wise. If 
the cut is to be made at all, it should be a clean cut. 





SOCIAL ECONOMICS.* 

As a lucid and dispassionate analysis of current economic and 
industrial problems, Professor Jones’s new book is of consider. 
able value. His main purpose is to show how complex these 
problems are, and how closely they are related one to another, 
It is vain to suppose that a solution of all our troubles can bo 
found by some isolated concession—such as an increase of wages 
for certain trades, or the grant of ‘ nationalization,” whatever 
that may mean, to Mr. Smillie and his revolutionary colleagues, 
For Great Britain is not a self-supporting country cut off from 
all intercourse with other countries, but is and must always 
be dependent upon, and affected by, the industry and finance of 
foreign States. Professor Jones directs attention to the currency 
and the foreign exchanges, and insists again and again on the 
importance of these international factors in our industrial 
position. He lays stress on the neglected fact that in the twenty 
years before the war the currency was steadily depreciating, or 
prices were rising, owing to the great influx of gold from the 
Transvaal, “The pickaxe of the African miner was hacking 
at the foundation of modern industrial civilization.” As prices 
rose the real value of wages declined, and there was an epidemic 
of strikes, At the same time Canada, Argentina, and other new 
countries were developing rapidly and making great demands 
upon British capital, the outflow of which tended to raise prices 
at home. Furthermore, the outlay on armaments rendered 
necessary by the German menace increased taxation and also 
helped to send up prices. Apart from the war, then, there was 
reason to expect industrial troubles, occasioned mainly by the 
desire of the working classes to regain their old standard of 
wages, as expressed in commodities. The abnormal conditions 
that prevailed during the war accentuated but did not create 
the unrest, and therefore the restoration of pre-war practices is 
not in itself aremedy. But Professor Jones warns all concerned 
that to attain the pre-war standard of living forthwith is in 
effect impossible :— 

“To this country the war entailed a material loss which will 
be felt for many years to come, It is idle to pretend otherwise, 
and to hold out hope (as sore people do) of as high a standard 
of living for the mass of the present generation as would have 
been possible if the war had not occurred. It is equally futile 
to pretend that early recovery even of the pre-war standard of 
living is possible except by serious, sustained, and well directed 
effort on the part of all workers, by hand and brain.” 

He points out with truth that prices, especially of imported 
foodstuffs and raw materials, are largely dependent on the 
foreign exchanges, and that the exchanges will only move in 
our favour—in other words, we shall be able to buy more for a 
pound sterling in New York or Buenos Aires—if we produce and 
export more goods, Further, the exchanges are affected hy 
industrial or political disturbances. A general strike in this 
country, if it were attempted, would depreciate the value of the 
pound sterling in New York, and our food would then cost us 
more. Russia has long ceased to enjoy any credit in the world’s 
markets. Germany is in little better case. Our comparative 
freedom from serious unrest has profited every one of us, from 
the highest to the lowest, by keeping prices far below the fantasti- 
cally high levels attained in Germany and Russia, Peace at 
home is the pre-requisite of any reduction in the cost of living. 

Professor Jones discusses the workman’s real or alleged demand 
for an improvement in his status, as well as in his wages. It is 
easy to talk of ‘‘ democratising ” industry by giving the workmen 
a share in the “ control,” but the matter is not so simple as it 
looks. At present, of course, the workmen through their trade 
unions exercise a very close control over wages and conditions of 
labour. It may be, as the author suggests, that there is “a 
strong reaction against the centralisation of power in trade 
net.) 
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union government,” and that the local branches and the work- 
shop committees desire more freedom to deal with their own 
special difficulties. This desire may be satisfied through the 
joint district and workshop committees which are being estab- 
lished under the Whitley scheme. But it is suggested that the 
claim for control goes further than this, and that a committee 
of the workmen employed in any particular factory should have 
an active share in the management of that factory. Upon this, 
Professor Jones remarks, first, that such a committee might not 
be competent to undertake the task. A workers’ committee 
could not replace the trained engineer or the trained chemist, 
nor could it do the work of the experienced manager or the buyer 
or the accountant. But a still weightier objection lies in the 
fact that control cannot be separated from financial responsibility- 
The sharcholders in an industrial firm control it, through their 
board of directors, because they take the monetary risks involved. 
If the industry has a bad year, the shareholders go without their 
dividends; but the workmen are paid their wages as usual. 
If, then, joint control were introduced, “‘ the workers’ directors 
would require to be empowered by their own constituents to 
accept joint responsibility and jointly to undertake risks.” 
That is to say, if the profits declined, the workmen would have 
to be prepared to accept lower wages, sharing the loss with the 
shareholders. It is highly improbable that workmen would 
assume such responsibilities. The idea that the State could 
somehow be made to take all the risks while the workmen 
enjoyed all the profits—an idea underlying the Miners’ Federa- 
tion scheme for the management of the coal industry—is of 
course absurd. Professor Jones says bluntly that, under 
“ nationalization,” “the State must either be supreme or not 
supreme,” and that, if the “‘ workers ” are to dictate to the State, 
we should cease to be a democracy. Mr. Smillie still labours 
under the delusion that, through his control of the Miners’ 
Federation executive, he can dictate to the British people, but 
The State must be supreme in any event, and for 
that reason ‘ nationalization” would limit rather than enlarge 
the power of the workmen over their industry. In Bolshevik 
Russia the trade unions have been shorn of their power, and the 
workmen have once again become serfs. The same thing would 
happen under any other Communistic system elsewhere. 

Professor Jones is inclined to think that universal trade- 
unionism, in seeking to improve the position of labour at the 
expense of interest on capital, has failed. Wages have risen by 
leaps and bounds, but have not overtaken prices. Nor is it 
probable that this method of raising the workman’s standard of 
living can ever succeed, The author argues that “a rise in the 
relative money (and real) wages of badly paid workers involves a 
fall in the relative money wages of other workers, and, other 
things being equal, a fall in their real wages.” That is to say, 
the skilled workmen will find the value of their wages declining 
when the dock labourers, for example, are paid a minimum of 
two shillings an hour, and when road sweepers are paid better 
than many clergymen and school teachers. The skilled engineer, 
who has served a long apprenticeship, may justly claim to be 
paid more highly than the docker, whose main asset is his 
physical strength, but it is not easy for him to maintain the 
relative superiority in wages over the docker which he used to 
enjoy. This problem of relative rates of wages is extremely 
difficult, and it accounts for much of the prevailing dissatisfac- 
tion. But under no form of government could it be solved with 
the stroke of a pen. What, then, it may be asked, does Professor 
Jones propose as his remedies for the apparently uneven 
distribution of the product of industry ? His first remedy is 
hard work and thrift—more efficient production and _ less 
expenditure on luxuries, whether they be superfluous Ministries 
or private motor-cars and betting-books, If workmen pro- 
duced more goods, the value of their wages would rise, provided 
that the currency remained stable. The author’s second remedy 
is the “socialising ’’ of consumption by the provision of more 
public libraries, parks, and public concerts and entertainments. 
His third remedy is the extension of ‘* modified communism,” 
in the State endowment of education, public health and insurance 
against sickness, disablement, and unemployment. Professor 
Jones looks upon taxation as the best “ instrument for reducing 
inequalities in the distribution of the good things of life.” But 
he concludes a thoughtful book with the reminder that if 
taxation is increased beyond the limit at which it ceases to yield 
more revenue, it will reduce the national income upon which the 
standard of living depends. That limit, we fear, has virtually 
heen reached since the book was written. 


he is wrong. 





MEDIAEVAL ADMINISTRATION.* 

Tue City church of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe in Queen 
Victoria Street preserves the name of a long-forgotten depart- 
ment of State. In Stow’s day there still stood next to St. 
Andrew’s “the King’s Great Wardrobe,” where lodged Sir 
Jobn Fortescue, Master of the Wardrobe and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Stow knew that the Wardrobe—of which the 
Great Wardrobe was, paradoxically, a minor portion—had been 
a powerful office in the dim past. The first historian to deal 
seriously with this office is Professor Tout, who has recently 
published two volumes of his long-meditated work on our 
mediaeval administration. Professor Tout’s book is the product 
of many years of research in the most cryptic and arid of 
mediaeval records, and, like Madox’s history of the Exchequer, 
it will be indispensable to all serious students of our earlier 
history. That the chroniclers alone fail to explain the course 
of events under the first three Edwards is obvious. But few 
historians have been resolute and patient enough to seek for 
further light in the national accounts, masses of which are 
preserved in the Record Office. Professor Tout has unlocked 
the secrets of these interminable parchment rolls and recon- 
structed the methods of the administration which produced 
them. He has become as familiar with the personalities of 
Edward the First's chief ministers and officials as some of us 
are with the present inhabitants of Whitehall. The labour 
must have been exhausting, but the dry bones live again, in so 
far that the reader sees precisely how England was governed in 
the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, and may con- 
jecture with some probability the true causes of the political 
changes which the chroniclers describe without understanding. 
Professor Tout throws fresh light on the quarrel between Edward 
the First and his barons, which led to the ‘‘ Confirmation of the 
Charters,” and he has developed his new reading of the troubled 
reign of Edward the Second, which, after puzzling historians for 
centuries, is now rendered intelligible as a period of great ad- 
ministrative reforms. But the book is valuable not so much 
for the reading of specific riddles as for its general interpretation 
of the spirit and methods of government in that remote age. 

The history of the Wardrobe, which Professor Tout works 
out in minute detail, illustrates the fact that the thirteenth 
century king was the sole ruler. He had to make concessions 
now and then to his angry barons and bishops, whom he con- 
sulted in Great Councils or in Parliaments, but he was the fount 
of authority and his word was law. Modern historical research 
tends to discredit the theories of the seventeenth century Puritan 
lawyers who, in their desire to check the reactionary government 
of Charles the First, sought to antedate the growth of our 
Parliamentary constitution. Professor Tout will not even 
admit that the King’s Council, up to the fourteenth century, 
had any power independent of the King; all other institutions 
were clearly subject to the wearer of the crown. The King 
could not attend in person to all the details of public business, 
but he maintained control through his confidential servants, 
whom he employed in his chamber or his wardrobe. Edward 
the Confessor actually kept his treasure in a chest in his bedroom, 
as many illiterate folk do to this day, and the King’s Chamber 
under the Normans and Plantagenets developed into a financial 
department of the court, side by side with the national Treasury. 
Similarly, the king’s wardrobe, where he stored his robes, his 
jewels and his papers, grew into another department which 
transacted the king’s own business, apart from the national 
exchequer. Mediaeval kings were incessantly moving from 
place to place, constrained no less by the necessity of finding 
sustenance on the royal manors for their large retinues than by 
political reasons or by a natural desire for a change of air. The 
tradition of a fixed court dates only from the Stuarts. When 
the king travelled, his wardrobe went with him, and the officers 
of the wardrobe, being thus in constant attendance on the 
sovereign, were at once more responsive to his wishes and more 
dependent on him than the officers of the exchequer or the 
judges of the ordinary law courts who remained for the most 
part in one place, and did not as a rule follow the royal caravan, 
When in the early thirteenth century the barons and bishops 
began to exert some control over the exchequer and the law 
courts as national institutions, the king reasserted his personal 
power by developing the wardrobe into a kind of central bureau- 
cracy, manned by trusted ecclesiastics. Bishop Stubbs paid 
The Wardrobes 
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little heed to the wardrobe in his famous treatise, but it is clear, 
from Professor Tout’s work, that Edward the First’s Wardrobe 
was a formidable department in which the whole power of the 
State was centred. Its primitive task of supplying clothing and 
stores devolved upon a branch called the “‘ Great Wardrobe.” 
The Wardrobe itself, during the incessant wars which Edward 
waged, became a sort of War Cabinet. It contracted loans, 
it collected much of the revenue, it carried on foreign negotia- 
tions, it raised the armed forces of the Crown. It was “to a 
large extent both War Office and Admiralty, as well as the 
body ruling the household and state. It was even more 
specifically the Army Pay Office, the central Ministry of Recruit- 
ing and national service, the clothing and stores department, 
the Ministry of Munitions, the Board of Ordnance and the 
Controller of such engineering, mechanical and technical services 
as then existed, the Army Service Corps and the Ministry of 
Information.” Wardrobe officers accompanied the fighting 
forces wherever they went, and organized Edward’s Welsh, 
Scottish and French campaigns. Ralph Manton the cofferer, 
who acted as paymaster of Edward's army in Scotland in the 
winter of 1302-3, did not scruple to fight, although he was in 
orders. Falling into the hands of the Scots at the battle of 
Roslyn, he was put to death by his captors. In Edward the 
Second’s reign, the chief wardrobe officer who went with him 
to Scotland was captured with his books at Bannockburn, 
but was allowed to buy his freedom. The Wardrobe kept the 
Exchequer and Chancery in subservience, issuing the King’s 
decrees in the form of writs of privy seal and collecting the 
revenue indirectly by orders upon the sheriffs who had to 
honour what we may call the Royal cheques. Edward the First 
was strong enough to disregard the ill-will which this new 
bureaucracy excited, but the heavy debts which he piled up in 
his wars could not be ignored. Edward's finance, according to 
Professor Tout, resembled that of modern Turkey, as loan was 
added to loan and deficit to deficit. 

The very success of the Wardrobe proved its undoing, as it 
excited the hostility of the barons and the jealousy of the other 
and older departments. We are to regard as the central fact 
of Edward the Second’s reign the curbing of the Wardrobe and 
the revival of the Exchequer and Chancery, under the super- 
vision of a coalition of officials and moderate barons. The 
enigmatic Thomas of Lancaster, the author holds, represented 
the desire of the hereditary office-holders to control the adminis- 
tration—a policy which was obsolete and impracticable even in 
the early fourteenth century. But the King, having crushed 
Thomas and his allies, felt strong enough to rule the older depart- 
ments and sacrificed the unpopular wardrobe. But at the same 
time Edward, through his minister Despenser, was careful to 
develop a new instrument of the royal will in the shape of the 
King’s Chamber, the ancestor of the Secretaries of State and of 
the Home Office. The lands of the defeated rebels and the lands 
of the Templars were placed under the control of the Chamber, 
which thus had ample funds for its new responsibilities. The 
younger Despenser, as chamberlain, organized his department 
on a firm basis between 1322 and 1326. Here Professor Tout’s 
first two volumes end. He proposes to carry on the story to the 
fall of Richard the Second, and to devote special attention to 
the reappearance of the Wardrobe as a War Cabinet in the 
interminable wars of Edward the Third. It is characteristic 
of the author, as a cautious historian, that he prefers facts to 
theories, and that he too rarely interrupts a highly technical 
narrative, wrought out of the dullest of records, with a 
picturesque generalization after the manner of Professor Mait- 
land. But the book, though difficult, is stimulating, and ‘will 
compel its readers to reconsider the current views of thirteenth. 
century English history. 





THE HAPPY FOREIGNER.* 


Aui those who have read and even those who have most disliked 
Miss Enid Bagnold’s 4A Diary Without Dates will have felta certain 
interest when they heard that she had published a new volume. 
The Happy Foreigners is quite as ingenious as A Diary Without 
Dates, and has none of the qualities that made that book so 
curiously detestable. Miss Bagnold has still the same almost 
uncanny perceptiveness for the things of sight and sound, 
smell and tou:h, the same coli desire for experience, the 
same objective aloofness. But this time she does not display 





* The Happy Foreigner. By Enid Bagnold. London: William Heinemann. 
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the inhuman lack of sympathy of her first “ Anatomy of 
Nursing.” The prologue will give the reader an idea of the 
quality of the book and of its curiously pungent style, ang 
though he may wonder why her bath was grey, he will realizg 
how refreshingly unaccustomed a note has been struck :— 


“Between the grey walls of its bath—so like its cradle and 
its coffin—lay one of those small and lonely creatures which 
inhabit the surface of the carth for seventy years. As on ever 
other evening the sun was sinking and the moon, unseen, ae 
rising. The round head of flesh and bone floated upon the 
deep water of the bath. ‘Why should I move ?’ rolled its 
thoughts, bewitched by solitude. ‘The earth itself is moving.’ 
‘Summer and winter and winter and summer I have travelled 
in my head, saying—‘ All secrets, all wonders, lie within the 
breast!’ But now that is at an end, and to-morrow I go 
upon a journey. I have been accustomed to finding something 
in nothing—how do | know if I am equipped for a larger 
horizon! ...’ And suddenly the little creature chanted 
aloud :— 


*The strange things of travel, 

The East and the West, 
The hill beyond the hill,— 
They lie within the breast 
The book is written in the third person. Fanny, the heroine 
(alias Miss Bagnold), was one of a corps of women drivers who 
drove cars for the French after the Armistice. Her chief work 
was to take round inspecting colonels and generals, and whiie 
the inspectors were busy the people in the villages would often 

invite her into their houses to warm herself and to talk: 


ey 


“In the kitchen there was a tiny fire of twigs. American 
boys stamped in and out of the house, laughing, begging the 
daughter to sew on a button, sell them an egg, boys of nineteen 
and twenty, fair, tall, and good-looking. *We shall be glad 
when they are gone,’ said the old woman looking at their gay 
faces. ‘They are children,’ she added, ‘with the faults of 
children.’ ‘They seem well-mannered.’ ‘Thoy are beautiful 
boys,’ said the peasant woman, ‘and good-mannered. But 
I’m tired of them. Children are all very well, but to have 
your house full of them, your village, your family life !’” 


Nowhere is the new sympathy which Miss Bagnold has found 
more apparent than in her treatment of the relations between 
the American Army and the French. She has the courage to 
affirm what we are all more or less aware of—i.e., the bad 
feeling which existed between them—and she has insight enough 
to sympathize with both sides. The two races, she perceived, 
could not understand one another. The opulent Americans 


regarded the French as all that is niggardly. The French 

resented the contemptuous prosperity of the Americans: 
“Why should a country be so rich when ours has been so 

devastated, so thinned, made so diflicult to live in? . . . These 


rich, these pink and happy Americans, leather-coated down to 
the humblest private, pockets full of money, and fed three 
times a day to keep their spirits up.” 


At Verdun there was a camp of Russian prisoners who had been 
‘liberated’? from Germany, “who were kept behind the 
bars of the barrack square like wild animals in a cage.” 


““* Why do Americans guard the gate?’ Fanny asked, ‘since 
you are a French guard?’ ‘ Because we don’t shoot with 
enough goodwill,’ grinned a little man. * But who do you want 
to shoot ?’ ‘Those fellows?’ said the little man, slapping 
the moon-faced Russian on the thigh. ‘We used to guard 
the gates a week ago. But the Russians were always escaping 
and not enough were shot as they got over the wall. So they 
said: ‘The Americans are the types for that!’ and they put 
them on to guard the gates.” 


Soon after an American came in offering her bacon chips from 
their camp :— 


“*You won’t get anything from those skinflints,’ said the 
American, ‘so we thought you’d better come and have solu 
chips.’ ‘Because they have nothing to give,’ she answered, 
half inclined to turn back. The American barracks were 
opposite, and in the yard, under a shelter of planks, the men were 
eating round a complicated travelling kitchen on wheels. * They 
have all the latest, richest things,’ thought Fanny, — 
for the French, antagonistic, yet hungry. But when she was 
among the Americans, they were simple and kind to her, offering 
her a great tray of fried bacon chips, concerned that she should 
have to eat them with her hand, washing out their tin mugs 
and filling them with coffee for her, making her sit on a barre! 
while she ate. ‘ It’s only that they are so different,’ she thought. 
‘So different from the French that they can never meet without 
hurting and jarring each other.’ Russians slouched about in 
the snow, washing the pans. When they had finished eating 
the Americans called to the Russians to eat what remained 
of the bacon chips. Watching them eat with the hunger of 
animals, they said: ‘ They starve them in the French barracks. 
We give them food here, or they'd sure die.’ * They give them 
what they can in the French barracks ; the soldiers don’t get 
a ration like this, you know, even for themselves.’ ‘ Their 
fault for not kicking up a shindy,’ said the free-born Americans. 
* We wouldn't stand it.’ ‘ You have no idea of poverty.’ Food 
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was even lying in the snow. A soldier cook thrust his head 
out of a hut, erying: ‘Any one want any more chips?’ She 
knew that it was probably true what the Frenchman had said, 
that the Americans shot the Russians ag lightly as if they were 
sparrows. Yet here they wept over the French ration that 
kept the Russians hungry, though alive and well. What a 
curious mixture of sentiment and brutality they were .. 9 

The love story that runs through the tale, unlike most of 
stich narratives which are put in to “ brighten” what is really 
a personal experience, is admirably sentimental and most 
convincing. 


TWO GOOD WAR BOOKS.* 

Tue worst of trying to write an adequate review of a book like 
this one of Mr. Hilton Young’s! is that it is so very much better 
than anything one can say about it that one wants to fill several 
columns with quotations—and that unfortunately is not per- 
mitted by our space. Let us then say concisely that it is one 
of the very best books we have seen about the late war. Mr. 
Hilton Young is en admirable writer, quite free from that strain- 
ing after effect which spoils so many books of the kind. He 
writes simply and naturally about the things that he saw, and 
incidentally—but quite unconsciously—draws a@ picture of his 
own personality which inclines one to envy his shipmates. He 
saw more than most. At the outset of the war, like so many 
men who were over what was then called military age, he thought 
that for civilians to put themselves forward as combatants 
would be ridiculous. But a sudden demand arose for skilled 
decipherers with the Grand Fleet, and he volunteered to help, 
This led to “the most surprising of possessions—a commission 
as lieutenant in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve.” Very 
soon Mr. Young passed from the writing to the executive branch 
of the service. His first chapter is an extraordinarily vivid 
picture Of the monotonous life of the Grand Fleet during the 
first year of the war. He left Scapa to take up a post on the 
naval mission to Serbia, “feeling like a boy leaving school.” 
The second chapter deals with the Austrian invasion of Serbia 
nd the terrible plight of the routed though not broken Serbian 
army. It was at Belgrade that Mr. Young first met hostile shell- 
and his reflections on the occasion admirably express what 
many of us can remember inarticulately feeling :— 


Hre 


“Then I am under fire, and this is a battle. I was right in 
my conjecture on the steamer: battles nowadays are not at all 
ike those of which I have read in books. Here we are, two 
ombatants, and a battle has begun, and yet there seems to be 
no particular reason why we should not go on buying our cigar- 


ettes. Yes, there is a reason: there is nobody left to sell them 
to us—the woman has run away. There is another reason 
besides: I feel a very odd sensation; I wonder if it is that I 


want to run away too. That is another shell that has screamed 
past close overhead, and it has fallen in the middle of the square. 
Now I am sure about it—I do want to run away very aah. I 
want to get somewhere where the shells cannot see me, even if it 
be inside this canvas booth only. Do I want to do that more 
than I want to preserve an air of indifference and calm before 
Bullock ? I think I want more to appear indifferent and calm. 
The truth is I am very much excited, and what I most want is 
to do something very strenuous aé a relief from my excitement. 
)ne strenuous thing to do would be to run away ashard as I can, 
hat to stay where I am and to appear indifferent and calm is 
really at the moment a more strenuous thing still; that is the 
hest thing to do, to relieve this unpleasant strain.” 


Mr. Young's next service was with the Harwich naval force, 
which he joined soon after the battle of Jutland, and with which 
he participated in several small actions :— 

‘It is the most wonderful noise in the world, the noise of a 
warship’s guns in action close at hand. On the open sea, with 
no land near to confuse the sound, it has a special resonance 
and intensity that is all its own. It comes in deafening claps 
of thunder, their quick succession and tremendous force eloquent 
of fury and defiance. ‘It is a dreadful and a majestic noise,’ 
1 thought ; ‘it is touching a nerve that no noise ever touched 
before—some nerve with a deep seat. Why is it so awfully 
magnificent ? I think it is because one seems to hear speaking 
in that thunder the very voice of the great England of history. 
Of course that is the only way in which she could speak, the 
England of Drake and Nelson. It was in this very place, too, 
that she spoke with the same voice to the Spanish Armada. 
How glorious she is when one hears her great utterance pro- 
claiming defiance to oppression!’ and, as the guns thundered, 
a train of fine words tossed up by some freak of memory kept 
slipping over and over through my mind— All honour, might, 
majesty, dominion and glory.’ ” 


From the Harwich flotilla Mr. Young went to command an 





old 9.2 naval gun among the sand-dunes near Nieuport. The | 
* (1) By Sea and Land. By &, Hilton Young, M.P. London: Jack. [1%. 6d. 
net.]——(2) Eastern Nights and Flights. By “Contact” (Alan Bott). Hiin- 


urgh: Blackwood, (73. 6d. uet.) 


present writer also spent the summer of 1917 in that pleasant 
but lively neighbourhood, and can vouch from personal experi- 
ence for the marvellous fidelity of Mr. Young’s picture of hig 
environment and of the daily routine. The duels between 
Barrington and N. X. 3, the friendly subaltern from a neighbour. 
ing O.P. who found the war a boring interruption in his pre- 
occupation with “‘ the works of Mr. Epstein,” the gas bombard. 
ment during which “one sees one’s fellow men dimly through 
obscure glass panes as a hideous, fishy monster of the deep,” 
the dying man brought in at night from a sudden avalanche of 
German shell on the Aeolian Road, who opened his lips just 
before he died to say, “‘ There’s more of us up on the road,” all 
furnish unforgettable vignettes. Thence Mr. Young was brought 
back to England for a special show, “something very pink.” 
This turned out to be the raid of St. George’s Day on Zeebrugge, 
where our author—though he does not mention the fact—lost 
his right arm. Nothing could be finer than his description 0 
this astonishing performance, with its grim little touches like 
the picture of the platoon of marines whom he found crouch'n: 
on the deck of the ‘ Vindictive’ in the dark—‘ A marine offici1 
looked down from the landing platform. ‘ Aren’t these folks 
going over?’ I asked. ‘These are all gone,’ Most 
men would have had enough of the war by then, but within 
three months Mr. Young contrived to get command of an 
armoured train on the Archangel front, which forms the subject 
of his last fascinating chapter. We can only repeat that he has 
given us one of the ablest and most impressive war books yet 
written. 


he said.” 


Captain Bott gave us some years ago an extremely good 
account of aviation on the Western front. His new book? 
describes his experiences after he was shot down and taken 
prisoner by the Turks in Palestine, and his various attempts at 
escape, of which the last was successful a few weeks before the 
Armistice. It is @ most amusing record of almost incredibl 
adventures, and the thumb-nail sketches of Oriental character 
with which it abounds are as good as anything of the kind since 
Eothen. The Turk has changed very little, indeed, since the 
days of Kinglake. The picture of Constantinople in the last 
months of the war is a brilliant piece of work. Pleasant, too, is 
the account of the indomitable survivors of Kut, still doing their 
bit, who were employed in trans-shipping German aeroplanes at 
the unfinished Taurus tunnels, and took care, at the daily risk 
of their lives, to see that no machine which had passed through 
their careful hands was likely to fly without extensive repairs 
“ sabbertage, as yer might say.” 





TWO PLAYS.* 
Touch and Go' is unfortunately just what Mr. D. H. Lawrence's 
Play for a People’s Theatre is not. His dramatic style is as yet 
very different from his poetic style, and he has in the present 
instance shown himself to be possessed of an extraordinarils 
heavy hand. The only thing amusing in the little volume is 
the preface, which is entertaining enough. Mr. Lawrence sees 
the State irrevocably divided into two parties, Labour and 
Capital. They are, he holds, like two dogs, each holding an 
end of the same bone, or like hostile parties on board shi; 
who want to scuttle the vessel so as to sink the other faction— 
‘** Down goes the ship with the bally lot on board.” One side is, 
he holds, as bad as the other, and Touch and Go is a sort of 
tract in which this central idea is set out with greater length 
than clarity. The principle of A People’s Theatre, as expressed 
inhis preface, is admirable. ‘‘The plays of a people’s theatre are 
people’s plays. The plays of a people’s theatre are plays about 
people. . . . Not the people—i.e., Plebs, nor yet the Upper Ten. 
People. . . . Not lords nor proletariats, nor bishops nor hus- 
bands nor corespondents. . . . Men who are somebody, not men 
who are something.” What can the reader do but applaud ? 
But when we turn and come to the play itself we know it is a sort 
of performance (I will not say entertainment) through which 
none but The Earnest could sit. 

Mr. Lawrence must excuse my vehemence, but I feel strongly 
on the subject. The worst foes of ideas which are right and just 
are not those who oppose them, but those that set out such 
ideas in an unattractive The ordinary manager will 
| turn over such a play as Mr. Lawrence’s and he will say, ** Here 
| 


way. 





you are. I am driven to the average musical or ‘straight’ 
| comedy because this is the sort of stuff you highbrows 











js, Gd. 
(Se. Gd.) 


W. Daniel 
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give me. Here is a black-and-white proof of what we 
managers have always said. It is impossible to have ideas 
without being dreary.”” Now, Mr. Lawrence does not make this 
mistake of open didacticism when he writes poetry. Why, oh! 
why, does he write drama like this ? 

No one will accuse Mr. George Middleton of being unduly 
highbrow or of preaching. His book Masks? consists of five one- 
act plays. Perhaps the first is the most satisfactory, in which 
use is made of Stevenson's theme of the persons of the story who 
come to life. This time they do not so much discuss ethics with 
each other as quarrel with the author of their being, who “ catches 
it hot’? for having softened and prettified them in the later 
acting version of his one-time masterpiece. It is an unpreten- 
tious but quite entertaining little piece. It has only four 
characters in it, and could very wellbedone by amateurs. Reason, 
a rather grim little study, is the other play in the book which 
has come off. The rest are a little nebulous, especially 


perhaps the playlet @ la Sir James Barrie at the end. 
Tarn. 





FICTION. 


THE REVELS OF ORSERA.* 

Dr. Wetr Mircuett, himself honourably distinguished alike 
in the domains of medicine and romantic fiction, has spoken of 
Sir Ronald Ross as one who had earned the double laurel of 
acience and poetry. Of his beneficent and world-wide achieve- 
ments in the fight against malaria it is unnecessary to speak. 
They are writ large in the annals of modern scientific medicine. 
But it is a rare and welcome occurrence to find such services 
combined with the gift of romantic creation in letters. The Revels 
of Orsera would claim admiration on its merits quite apart from 
the antecedents of the author. When they are taken into account 
it moves the critic to something like amazement. Sir Ronald 
Ross describes his story as a Mediaeval Romance, and the 
description is correct. The scene is laid in Switzerland in the 
last decade of the fifteenth century, at what was perhaps the 
culminating pointof that country’s short but brilliant emergence 
as a great power, when her soldiers were admittedly the best 
in Europe, and their exploits in the Burgundian war had set 
the seal on their prestige. This is, however, no drum and trumpet 
chronicle, though it abounds in pageantry and exciting incident, 
and the central incident is the prolonged trial of the suitors for 
the hand of the daughter of Count Reichenfels, treated in a 
vein of heroic melodrame reminding one curiously of the great 
Hungarian romancer Jokai. In its essentials it is a dramatized 
allegory of the eternal strifo of good and evil, heightened by 
the ferment and exuberance of a great age, the rigours and 
splendours of nature in the Alps, and the extravagances of 
superstition. Jor the strange events described in the book Sir 
Ronald Ross relies on an ancient manuscript in the library of 
the university at Bale, the work of Johann Miiren, a Swiss priest 
who died in 1539, whose accuracy is guaranteed by Tschudi, the 
Swiss historian. ‘Tschudi’s own repute for accuracy is regarded 
as hopelessly discredited by most modern authorities, but Sir 
Ronald Ross is not writing history ; he dees not even call his 
book en historical romance. Miiren was a visionary, “a Dante of 
of the Alps,” and the writer has turned his crude imaginings to 
fine purpose in these bold and glowing pictures, to quote Miiren’s 
own words, of “suns, stars, angels, demons, men, deformities, 
eagles and worms; things noble, base, holy, vile, beautiful, 
hideous, strong and weak; things good and things evil: but 
of His wisdom God hath mingled them together so that indeed 
we cannot discern strength for his weakness, weakness for her 
strength, love for her hate, beauty for her imperfection, virtue 
for her sin, evil for his virtue, deformity for his merit.” Beyond 
the occasional use of a technical term, there is hardly anything 
in the book to indicate that it was written by a man of modern 
science. Rather does it suggest the scholar, the poet and the 
mystic, profoundly sympathizing with and even identifying 
himself with the spiritual perplexities of an unscientific age. 
It only remains to be added that, regarded merely as a story, The 
Revels of Orsera is continuously exciting, prodigal of surprises 
and often genuinely if grotesquely humorous. : 








ReapaB_w Novets.—Good Conduct. By George A. Birming- 
ham. (John Murray. 63. net.)—A series of most entertaining 
short stories of all of which the heroine is a school-girl, Miss 








* The Revels of Orsera: @ Mediaeval Romance, By Rowvald Ross. Loadon : 
L@a. Gd. net.] 


John Murray. 





—- 


Virginia Tempest, who receives a most undeserved prize for 
general good conduct in the first sketch. Most of these young 
ladies’ exploits are quite unbelievable, but they are very amusing, 
especially a study entitled “ Life Saving.” The Eve of Pascua, 
By Richard Dehan. (W. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—Tho 
medium of the short story is not very favourable to the work 
of “ Richard Dehan.”’ The best of the collection is “‘ The End 
of the Cotillion,” which, although quite incredible, is distinctly 
exciting reading. ' 











POETS AND POETRY. 
VOICE AND VERSE. 


Mrs. WILKINSON writes an interesting and suggestive pre‘ac. 
toher book of poems ontitled Bluestone (Macmillan). Why 
she asks, has the making of lyrics with melodies that 
belong to the words been so much neglected of late? Wo 
had reached an almost complete separation between Milton's 
“ Blest Pair of Sirens’ Voices and Verse,” though they had been 
acknowledged inseparable from the carliest times, a chant, a 
poem, and a song being but different mixtures of the same 
ingredients. The writers of madrigals and lyrics were f requently 
as much composers as poets, or at any rate they wrote in closest 
collaboration and mutual dependence. One supposes that the 
divorce began when “ Rule Britannia ” was written. The matter 
had certainly gone pretty far when such an effect as this could 
be deliberately and unsmilingly produced :— 
“The nations no-o-0-ot so blessed a-a-s Thee 

When ‘ The Pilot that Weathered the Storm” was set to 
music, the reader may remember that the process was carried 
still further, and now we have most of us become so insensible 
to disunion between the metre, rhythm, emphasis, and even 
sense in the words, and time and emphasis in the music, that 
we are scarcely perturbed by some of the absurdities that occur 
in the translation of grand opera. Probably, however, it is 
because we do feel that there is a propriety in a nice adjust- 
ment of the two that so many people actually prefer to have 
opera in a foreign tongue. It is a damning fact. Those who 
recently witnessed the spirited rendering of Carmen in English by 
the Carl Rosa Company, for instance, will have noticed many 
absurdities of the emphatic “I sha-a-a-all, you sha-a-a-an't” 
type. Mrs. Wilkinson writes the words of her songs and the tunes 
make themselves in her head, and there is little doubt that the 
words are incomplete without the melody. It is, in fact, 
interesting to observe for what very unaccustomed excellences 
we must strive if verse for music is our end. Roughly speaking, 
we may almost say that the metrewith rhythm that reads well, 
i.e., has either swing or subtlety in it, will sing badly. Those 
who have witnessed the present performance of The Beggar's 
Opera at the Lyric, Hammersmith, and have also read the 
words of the songs, will acknowledge the truth of this. For 
example, the following is, to say the least of it, utterly flat and 
undistinguished when it is read :— 

“ Mrs. Peracuum: O Polly, you might have toy'’d and kiss‘d 
By keeping men off, you keep them on. 
But he so teazed me, 
And he so pleased me, 
What I did, you must have done.” 
But when it is sung the words seem as beguiling as the music. 
Again, we can make nothing of the following unless we set it, 
as it is set in The Beggar’s Opera, to the tune of ** When Good 
King Arthur ”’ :— 
**Oh, ponder well! be not severe ; 

So save a wretched wife ; 

For on the rope that hangs my dear, 

Depends poor Polly's life.” 

We hope, now the minds of so many poets are turned toward 
the subject that between those who write from Mrs. Wilkin- 
son's point of view—that of introducing melody which can 
be set down in ordinary notation—and those who approach 
it from the point of view of Mr. Vachel Lindsay, whose 
“Chanting” is, we gather, a kind of glorified reading aloud, 
something really remarkable may be struck out. The idea 
has practically slept these 250 years (though surely it was 
Coleridge who said that poets, when they composed, should 
always have in mind that the song ought to be spoken to tho 
sound of the harp ?). It has been almost completely neglected, 
and it is a method that promises interesting results, especially 
in the popularization of lyric poetry. 


POLLY: 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The Round Table for September has an instructive article on 
the League of Nations which it is now inclined toregard as unduly 
ambitious in conception and cumbrous in plan. It suggests 
that Great Britain should summon a conference of the Powers, 
including the United States, to reconsider the Covenant and 
perhaps to simplify it. “The principle of transacting world 
affairs in conference instead of by underground wires has come 
to stay. A conference there will be, whether the forms are 
recognized or not. But the development and perfection of its 
methods will depend upon how far the extensible conference is 
the real conference.” ‘* Nothing in the shape of a world state 
or a genuine government of mankind is for this generation in 
sight.” Another article deals with “The Changing East,” on 
the assumption that nationalism has become a real factor in 
Western Asia, including Egypt. Our policy, it is urged, must be 
revised. Our new policy should be one of “imposing responsi- 
bility on the local peoples.” ‘‘ We have to be prepared to see them 
doing things by methods quite unlike our own and less weil; but 
on principle it is better that they half-do it than that we do it 
perfectly for them.”” An American correspondent discusses the 
rival candidates for the Presidency. We are glad to see a 
sympathetic statement of “The Case of Italy.” Though the 
writer exaggerates the number and importance of the British 
publicists whose criticisms are bitterly resented by our Italian 
friends, he does well to emphasize the importance of maintaining 
and strengthening our good relations with Italy. ‘‘ The Italians 
are angry with us because they believe in us so much. They 
think ‘ England can do anything,’ and so, when England does 
nothing, they attribute it to bad will.” If we could send them 
more coal, they would be relieved of part of their anxieties, but 
that is hardly possible nowadays. In discussing the revolution- 
ary movement the Round Table hazards the opinion that “ the 
fountain of gold for propaganda, which used to spout in Russia, is 
running dry,” and that the Bolsheviks find that much of their 
treasure has been wasted on agitators who are Communists in 
theory and Individualists in practice. “The large sums which 
they gave to the Communists in Germany resulted in breaking up 
such organization as there was, because some of the Comrades 
retired from the Party with their plunder and others left it 
because they did not get what they thought was their proper 
share,” 


We wish to draw our readers’ attention to the second edition 
of Mr. Williams-Ellis’s book on Cottage Building in Cob, Pisé 
Chalk and Clay (with an introduction by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey). 
(Country Life. 7s. 6d. net.) We cannot, obviously, comment 
upon the merits of this book, but can only say that the reader 
will find that a great deal of additional matter on pisé de terre 
is now included in it. There are half a dozen or more plans and 
photographs of the Newlands Corner pisé cottage, and the 
exceedingly interesting letter on the theory of pisé de terre by 
the Swedish scientist, Mr. Karl Ellington, which first appeared 
in these columns, is here reproduced in full. Our readers will 
remember that he discusses the question of the grip which the 
particles in pisé have upon each other, whether it is mechanical 
or is due to gravity or some form of magnetic or electrical 
energy. He compares the formation of natural rock with the 
making of pisé, and suggests one or two ways in which he con- 
siders pisé building might be improved. Mr. Williams-Ellis is 
very emphatic upon the harm done by those who do not make 
sufficiently sure of the suitability of their soil and their own 
ability to complete the proposed work before beginning to 
He points out how much a few well-meaning 
enthusiasts who fail may do to prevent the wider adoption of 
a useful method. “* Misguided enthusiasts will not suffer from 
self-reproach alone for having failed; all believers in pisé will 
View their failures with as much anger as sorrow.” 


build in pisé. 


The Bookman’s Journal for August 13th gives a four-page 
photographic facsimile of a very remarkable fragment of early 
printing which has just been discovered. This piece of vellum, 
from a binding, forms two complete leaves of a Donatus—the 
elementary Latin grammar of the middle ages—probably 
printed by Gutenberg at Mainz about 1450. Tattered portions 
of the same edition are preserved in the British Museum, where 





they are regarded as “ probably the earliest piece of European 
type-printing”” in the library. It is conjectured reasonably 
enough that Gutenberg—if indeed he was the first printer— 
began with small popular books like the Donatus before ven- 
turing on an edition of the Latin Bible. As the grammars 
were worn out by the rough handling of schoolboys, only a few 
fragments survive in various European collections. The 
newly found leaves appear to be in unusually good condition, 
and the large square Roman type is obviously akin to that 
of the two Bibles, with forty-two and thirty-six lines to the 


page respectively, which are traditionally attributed te 
Gutenberg. 


nine 

The Teaching of History, By E. L. Hasluck. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. net.)—This volume in a new series of 
handbooks for teachers of special subjects is suggestive and 
helpful. Mr. Hasluck admits that opinions are much divided 
as to the best methods of teaching history and as tothe kind of 
history which should be taught. He himself advocates the 
teaching of English history up to the present day and of European 
history. He rightly lays stress on the importance of giving 
young people some idea of how the British Empire was founded 
and how it has evolved. The prevailing ignorance of this 
subject is lamentable. The author does well also to suggest that 
at least the elements of the history of the United States should 
be taught in the higher classes of the schools. Mr. Hasluck 
is not afraid of the teachers being biased in their treatment of 
recent history, if they are competent men and women. His 
suggestions with regard to the use of original documents, local 
history and antiquities, and models are practical and sensible. 
He makes a good point, too, when he says that concise text- 
books with no detail are the very worst things to give to young 
pupils, who really need picturesque detail more than the older 
children do, 


A Handbook: to the Septuagint. By R. R. Ottley. (Methuen. 
8s. net.)—This is a scholarly introduction to the study of the 
oldest: Greek version of the Old Testament. Mr. Ottley assumes 
that his readers know the English Bible and a little Greek and 
proceeds to give a lucid account of the history of the Septuagint, 
of modern methods of treating it, of the text and the language 
and style. He discusses some typical passages in detail, and 
concludes with a plea for the study of the Septuagint as the 
version which is most faithful to the original Hebrew. Ruskin, 
he reminds us, was one of the few modern literary men who 
were in the habit of reading it. Mr. Ottley calls attention also 
to the influence of the pre-Christian Septuagint on the early 
Church, in the first four centuries when Greek was the common 
language of educated men throughout the Empire. Mr. Ottley 
writes so well and with such evident knowledge that he will 
interest many readers in his subject. 





Labour Conditions in Soviet Russia. (Harrison. 7s. 64d. 
net.)—The International Labour Office of the League of Nations 
proposes to send a commission of inquiry to Russia, to examine 
the conditions of labour under Bolshevik rule—a commission 
composed of five employers, five workmen and two officials, 
wholly distinct in its membership and its purpose from the 
commission which the League itself desires to send. So far as 
we know, the Bolsheviks have not agreed to admit either cf 
these commissions. But the Labour Office has prepared an 
elaborate questionnaire for the guidance of its commissioners. 
This document is not merely a list of questions to be answered. 
As M. Albert Thomas says in his preface, it is ‘ perhaps the 
most complete study that exists from the bibliographical 
point of view and the most coherent from the point of view of 
social legislation on the Bolshevik régime.” The experts 
employed have put together all the information that they could 
find in print about Bolshevik theory and practice in regard 
to labour. M. Thomas, although he is an ardent Socialist, 
confesses himself puzzled by the contradictory nature of the 
evidence. If it be true that the Bolsheviks believe in trade unions, 
how comes it, he asks, that the unions have attempted strikes 
against their Bolshevik rulers? Lf the Bolsheviks believe in 
Co-operation, why are the Co-operators protesting against 
attacks on their movement? The book deserves attentive 
reading by those trade union leaders who appear to be fascinated 
by Bolshevik rhetoric. There seems no doubt that the idea of 
the control of industry by the workers has been completely 
abandoned, and that the old managers have been restored with 
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full powers. The decrease in output has been ruinous. A 
Bolshevik official statement regarding a large Petrograd woollen 
factory gives the average output of each worker in April, 1918, 
as less than half what it was in April, 1913. The labour-cost 
of a locomotive at the Neva works went up fourteen-fold between 
1916 and 1918, and the workmen produced just a fifth of their 
former output. The authors of this report are honest and 
impartial, admitting their lack of information on many points, 
but they leave the impression that Russia is in a state of utter 
chaos. 





By-Paths in Sicily. By Eliza Putnam Heaton. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton.)—The late Mrs. Heaton was a clever New York 
journalist who for reasons of health had to spend seven years 
in Sicily. She devoted herself to the study of the Sicilian 
peasantry, their customs and their dialects. We are told that 
after the Messina earthquake this American lady was called 
in as an interpreter between Italian officers from the North and 
the peasants. Her book shows that she made many close friends 
among the poor and gained an unusual knowledge of their ways. 
She could not otherwise have written the interesting chapters 
on Sicilian magic. She translated the second idyll of Theocritus 
to one of her ‘* wise women,” who at once recognized the forsaken 
maiden’s “ Wreathe the bowl with bright red wool that I may 
knit the witch-knots against my grievous lover” as a love- 
charm, which she herself proceeded to perform very much as 
the old Sicilian poet may have seen it in his day. Six of the 
chapters are given to descriptions of fairs and festivals, among 
which ‘‘ The Miracles of Sant’ Alfio” may be noted as a vivid 
presentation of an astonishing pilgrimage. 


The Ownership and Valuation of Mineral Property. By Sir 
R. A. 8S. Redmayne and Gilbert Stone. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—This is a technical treatise on the interests connected with 
mines and minerals, and the valuation, rating and taxation of 
mineral property. The chapters on rents and royalties give a 
commendably lucid account of that complex subject. In view 
of the clamour against royalties, readers will note with surprise 
the smallness of these charges, which vary from threepence to 
tenpence a ton and average less than sixpence. The authors 
estimate the annual sum paid in royalties, less mineral rights 
duty, as £5,584,219, and the present capital value of royalties, 
apart from wayleaves, as £70,000,000. They quote two other 
valuations by experts who estimate the lessors’ interests at 
£80,000,000 or £90,000,000. The authors point out that the 
royalty rents constitute a differential advantage in favour of 
the inferior collieries to the extent of sevenpence a ton, or a 
little more, which just enables them to be worked without loss. 
If royalties were abolished, at the cost of the State, these poorer 
mines would ultimately be closed. 





Woman Workers of the Orient. By Margaret E. Burton. 
Revised by E. I. M. Boyd. (United Council for Missionary 
Education. 2s. 6d. net.)}—This little book, by an American 
writer, gives an instructive account of the changes which are 
taking place in the position of women in the East, under the 
influence of Western ideas and of modern industrialism. There are 
some striking pages on the Japanese factory system, which is 
at much the same stage as the British factory system of 1830-40. 
The women of Turkey and Persia, we are told, are beginning 
to demand more freedom and to show more interest in public 
affairs. In China there is a Woman’s Suffrage Society: the 
first item on its programme is the abolition of the barbarous 
practice of foot-binding. The book has been revised so as to 
show how British women missionaries are helping to guide these 
remarkable movements. 


Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. By Lieut.-Col. James 
Tod. Edited by W. Crooke. 3 vols. (H. Milford. 52s. 6d, 
net.)—Dr. Crooke has taken great pains with this new edition 
of Tod’s famous book on the Rajputs, annotating it freely and 
pointing out in a long introduction its high merits as a picture 
of the Rajputs a century ago, when their tribal system was still 
in full force. James Tod went to India in 1798 to join the 
Company’s forces. He gained such an intimate knowledge of 
Rajputana that the Resident, Richard Strachey, transferred 
him to the Political Department. From 1818 to 1822 Tod 
acted as Political Agent of Western Rajputana. He was 


thought by some to be too friendly with the Rajputs; he 
undoubtedly gained their full confidence and respect, and 











obtained such facilities for studying their history and customs 
as perhaps no other British official has ever had. The book ig 
profoundly interesting, and, with Dr. Crooke’s notes, it wil] be 
still more valuable than before to students of India. 

Modern Pig-Feeding in 1917-20. By K. J. J. Mackenzie and 
John Fleming. (University of Cambridge School of Agriculture.) 
—Farmers ought to read this little pamphlet, describing som, 
experiments in pig-feeding made during the war by the Reader 
in Agriculture at Cambridge. As Professor Wood points out in 
a preface, the results attained are of great practical value, 
It was proved that palm kernel cake, which is stil! relatively 
cheap, is a first-rate pig food. Again, it was shown that the addi. 
tion of a small quantity of dried blood, containing vitamines 
makes the cake more suitable for young pigs. Further, maize 
combined with the cake had an almost magical effect in fattening 
the hogs for bacon, because the excess of carbohydrate in the 
maize balanced the excess of protein in the palm kernel cake, 
The experiments are recorded in detail, and speak for them. 
selves. The authors recommend farmers to turn their you 
pigs on to “‘any decent grassland on honest if ‘difficult’ clay,” 
as has been done at the Cambridge experimental farm. 
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British Year Book of International Law, roy 8vo. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 159 
Browne (G. F.), King Alfred's Books, roy 8vo............ (S.P.C.K.) net 30/0 
Bruce (Mary G.), Dick Lester of Kurrajong, cr 8vo...... (Ward, Lock) net 34 
Champion (Jessie), Ramshackle Adventure.... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Cole (Sophie), A Variety Entertainment, cr 8vo........ (Mills & Boon) net 76 
Coolidge (Dane), Rimrock Jones, cr 8V0.............045- (Methuen) net 8/6 
Crowther (Samuel), Common Sense and Labour, cr 8vo...... (Pitman) net 8/6 
Eagle (Solomon), Books in General, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Einstein (Albert), Relativity, cr 8VO............0+.0000e (Methuen) net 5/0 
Eke (J. Alfred), Principles of Insurance, er 8vo............ (Pitman) net 3/6 
Farnol (Jeffery), Black Barthemy’s Treasure, cr 8vo ........ (S. Low) net 7/6 
Fox (Margaret), The Adventures of Blackberry Bear .... (Skeflington) net 3,6 
Goldring (Douglas), Nooks and Corners of Sussex and Hampshire, 

I + Ghd saDebineued6hbnd6edbdwesseekesasatin cesses (Nash) net 5/0 
Deira se. Teen, BG BOWso ic ccccccsccssccecscoceses (Geographia) net 59 
Harben (J. M.), Ethiopic Didascalla, er 8VO..........6..- (8.P.C.K.) net 99 
Hume (Fergus), Dark Avenue, cr 8VO..........000 0000 (Ward, Lock) net 70 
Jackson (D. H.), Detail Design of Marine Screw-Propellers .. (Pitman) net 6 
Josa (F. P. Luigi), Tale of a Roaming Catholic, cr Svo..(Faith Press) net 6/0 
Leblance (Dr.), Venereal Disease and its Prevention. .(Sweet & Maxwell) net 7/6 
Leighton (M. C.), Opal Heart, er 8VO...........0.06 000s (Ward Lock) net 79 
London (Jack), Hearta of Three, cr Svo.............. (Mills & Boon) net 2/4 
Mason (A. E. W.), The Summons, cr Svo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8&6 
“Mother Plymouth,” A Souvenir of the * Mayflower’ Tercentenary 

(Sweet & Maxwell) net 3,0 

Old English Ballads, 1553-1625, 8vo.......... (Camb, Univ. Press) net 186 

Porter (Eleanor H.), Mary Marie, cr SVO.............56. (Constable) net 9/0 
Rabelais. Readings Selected by W. F. Smith, M.A., cr 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 86 


Searle (Alfred B.), Ceramic Industries Pocket Book, 18mo....(Pitman) net 86 
Seltzer (Charles A.), The Ranchman, cr 8v0.............. (Methuen) net 86 
Shepherd (Edward 0. M.), Motor Cycle Over-hauling, cr 8vo 





(Lockwood) net 2/6 
Smith (L. P.), Stories from the Old Testament, cr 8vo (Hogarth Press) net 46 
Grivammn, Alem Dalle, OvO. ... cccccccccccccccccccsoveseses (R.T.8.) net 5/0 
Thompson (T). Engineering Enquiry, cr 8vo.. (Arrowsmith) 76 
Trent (Paul), Churstons, cr 8VO..........6-05ceee wees (Ward, Lock) net 70 
Turner (Ethel), Laughing Water, cr 8vo............... (Ward, Lock) net 3,6 
Typist’s and Private Secretary’s Hand-book, cr 8vo (Heath Cranton) net 26 
arren (Howard ©.), Human Psychology, 8vo.......... (Constable) net 12,0 
Wilson (Rev. J. P.), With the Soldiers in Palestine and Syria, cr 8vo 
(8.P.C.K.) net 4 


0 
(Murray) net 5/0 





Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1918-19, Svo.......... 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
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In times of linen shortage and high prices 


baniiseicaenntnl 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER . Ltd. 
L I N E N it will pay you, before ordering, to write to 

headquarters—where linen is made. 


from 
IR ELA ND Write for List No. 40 P. 
LINEN Manufacturers, BELFAST. 





THE FASCINATING FLAVOUR 


—of the world’s 


greatest condiment 
imparts a subtle an ight. 


Food tastes 
better when you add a few drops of 


LEA & PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


— 


Sleepless through Indi teection 


Indigestion often manifests itself some time after food is 
taken. For example, we may wake up after an hour or two’s 
sleep with troublesome Palpitation or Flatulence, caused by 
2 Nolita nent and sleep for the time being is banished. 


This is one of the occasions when Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges are a most valuable and convenient remedy—con- 
venient because they are so handy to carry about or have at 
one’s bedside. They relieve the pain and discomfort imme- 
diately, and bring a wonderful feeling of relief and tranquillity. 
All who are subject to Indigestion, whether in the form of 
Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, Palpitation, &c., will derive 
the greatest possible benefit by taking a Lozenge after meals 
or whenever troublesome symptoms are experienced. 

Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are made by Savory & Moore from Dr. 
Jenner's original formula. Their value is briefly explained by their power to 
correct Acidity generated by food fermentation. They are quite harmless, 
having no effect whatever on the stomach itself, and may be taken for as long 
as is necessary without becoming indispensable. 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on receipt of a postcard. Mention this journal, and 
address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Ghemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, uimitep. 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED, 











TOTAL FUNDS ~ 


£24,459,031. 








AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 


TO LET, FOR SALE, &c. 
PALMovTH.—To LET, FURNISHED ROOMS or part 
I 





J large modern house, unfurnished. Electric light. Use kitchen, bath. 
© attendance. High situation, near beaches. Aspect south.—Write “ H.,” 
aview Road. 





] NFORNISHED BACHELOR CHAMBERS (not self- 
tained). Service, catering, gas- o- constant hot water.—Write 
SECRETARY. 36 St. George’s Square, 5. W. 





7 AT ON s¢ ess 8. 
WITH GARAGE, STABLING AND ROOMS OVER. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 

FOR SALE, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with 
immediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and 
Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, 
Dining-room, Library, and complete domestic offices, Principal 
and Secondary Staircases. 

Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 

HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in excellent 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and 
with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground, 





Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
tear Victoria Station, S.W. 1. Telephons: Victoria 2040. 


IF GARAGE, &c., NOT REQUIRED, HOUSE COULD BE 
SOLD WITHOUT AT REDUCED PRICE, 


OR A SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION. 


FOR SALE at a low price, on the slope ef the Cotswold Hills, within a short 
distance of Cheltenham, and only a few hundred yards from the tram terminus, 
a VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, standing 350 feet above the sea 
level, and built and occupied by present owner as a private residence, but adapt 
able in every respect for use as a high-class School or Institution. The House 
contains 35 bedrooms, all moderate-sized rooms, 6 sitting rooms, one large room, 
complete offices. No long passages or unnecessary space. Racquet court 
and first-class outbuildings and stabling. Perfect water and drains. Ele« 
light, heating and gas. Three cottages; 60 acres, including cricket aa 
The whole in perfect order and substantially buiit. Price about £10,000. 

Messrs. w i ATLE Y. HILL «& Co., il Ryder Street, St. Jame 3, 5.W. j 


APPOINTMENTS, ‘ii VAGANT AND WANTED. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite appli- 


cations for the post of ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, Salary, £900 
a year, with a war bonus of £100 for 1920-21. Applications (30 copies) must be 
received by the Principal Oilicer not later than September Lith, 1920, in envelope 
marked “ Academic Registrarship.’’—Particulars may be obtained on appli 
cation to the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, a of London, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. 7. . C. PERR Y, 


—e hee Print ipal Officer 
Hepes SRSFIELD——« EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SE CONDARY SCHOOL FOR LOYS. 








Wanted in September : 
(a) MASTER to take MATHE MATICS (Higher Certifi 
Standard). Advanced Course 
(6) MASTER to take charge of the GEOGRAPHY of the School 
Full allowance for years of experience ; £20 for Post Graduate training ; allow- 
ance for Honours Degree and for Advanced Course in the case of Mathematic 
Application Forms and Scale of Salaries may be obtained from the undersigned 
on receipt of a stamped addressed toolscap envelope, and should be returned : 
early as possible. 


e and Scholarship 


O. BALMFORTH, 


Secretary of Education 
AMBRIDGESHIRE £ DU Cc ATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE 


Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT MASTERS (a) for Elementary Science 
and general assistance in Form work, (#) for History for the Junior — 
Graduates. Minimum initial salary £190, rising by £10 to £230, and then e by 
£15 to £350. Previous experience will be taken into consideration in ‘xin 
initial salary. Forms of application, whic h should be returned immediately 
may be obtained of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge 

9th August, 1920. 


SSISTANT MASTER.— Applications are invited for the 

post of Assistant Master at HILTON COLLEGE, NATAL Form subjects 

with good French or good drawing. Salary £350, rising by annual increments to 

£650, together with board and residence. Candidates should be under 30 years 

of age, and ability to take part in school games will be a strong recommendation 

Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge preferred. The passage to Natal will be paid 

and the successful candidate will be required to sail in January, 1921.-—Appl) 

before September 14th to W. FALCON, 88 Hermon Hill, Wanstead, from whom 
further partic ulars can be obtained. 


NIVERSIT OF SI DAE Y 
NEW sol a WALES, AUSTRALIA. 





(1) CHAIR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
(2) CHAIR OF FRENCH. 


Applications are invited from candidates qualified for the above position 
respectively. . 
Salary (fixed) £1,100 per annum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses 


to Sydney. Pension of £400 per annum, under certain conditions, after twenty) 

years’ service. Duties commence March Ist, 1921. Particulars may be ob 

tained from the undersigned, to ‘whom applications (in quadruplicate), stating 

age and qualifications, accompanied by references and copies of not more than 

three testimonials, should be sent not later than Friday, October Ist, 1920. 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Australia House, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
August 24th, 1920. 


a. ERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The Council invites Applications tor - the vacant Assistant Lectureship i i 
English Literature. The Lecturer will be required to give halt his time to W.E.A, 
lectures and classes, and half to Honours and Pass Classes in the University. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent to the undersigucd 
not later than September 13th. 

The candidate elected will be required to enter upon his duties on October Ist. 

Further particulars can be obtained from— 

GE 40. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


“A WELL-KNOWN NOVELIST, commanding big sales, 
whose books have been translated into five languages, desires to act 25 
FICTION READER for a publishing firm of repute.—-Write box 549, Seils 


Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, E.C. 4 
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MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


Three ASSISTANT MISTRESSES are required in the Council's Schools. 

Candidates to be from 25 to 80 years of age and unmarried. They should be 
trained, certificated and experienced. The following special particulars apply 
to the three appointments :— 

1. Experienced ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Rower Forms, with higher 
Froebel certificate and to be a good disciplinarian. 

2. Experienced ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Upper Forms, trained graduate 
and specially qualified to teach phy. To be a good disciplinarian. 

3. Specially qualified to undertake kindergarten work. 

PAY.—Taels 189.75 per mensem without allowances except participation fn 
the Superannuation Fund; under agreement for three years with an increase 
if the agreement is renewed. At the present rate of exchange Taels 4 equals £1 ; 
exchange {s, however, liable to fluctuation; Ist class intermediate passage 1s 
provided and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, to whom applications should be sent as soon as ible. 

JOHN POOK and CO., 
Agents, Shanghai Municipal Council. 


SEeasenas 


68 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 
July, 1920. 


NIVERSITY OF DACCA, BENGAL.—Applications are 
invited by this new foundation for CHAIRS in the following subjects :— 
English Lan and Literature; History; Political Economy; Chemistry; 
Physics; Education; Physical Education (medical qualifications required); and 
for READERSHIPS in the following subjects :—English Literature ; Phonetics ; 
Mathematics; Chemistry; Education. For Professorships the initial salary has 
been provisionally fixed at from Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 12,000 a year, rising to Rs. 21,600 
a year, and for Readershipe at Rs. 7,200 a year rising to Rs. 14,400 a year. Special 
terms are offered for the Readership in Phonetics, and special allowances of 
Ra. 6,000 a year will be attached to six of the Layee p in the University. 
For further particulars apply to the DIRECTOR of SPECIAL INQUIRIES 
and REPORTS, Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington, 8.W. 7, by whom applications, (12 copies) with three testimonials and the 
names of not more than three references, should be received not later than Sep- 


tember 20th, 1920. 
= P. J. HARTOG, Vice-Chancellor. _ 
ry.O FARMERS.—Gentleman requires thorough training and 


practical experience in general farm work on well conducted farm, pre- 
ferably in Sussex, Kent or Surrey. Full time services in return for instruction ; 
small premium if required.—Apply Box 1022, The Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 











AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook iving up-to- 

date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 





LECTURES, &o. 


EST FIELD Cc OLLE@G E, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There fs also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
Next Session begins October 6. For Calendar and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


| | Seaieiemeetaial OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Provost: Sir GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP, 


Director: E. A. BAKER, ¥.A., D.Lit. 





Assisted by :— 
R. W. Cuampers, M.A., D.Lit. 
ARUNDELL EspaILe, B.A. 
H. WEsT FOVARQUE. 


B. M. HEADICAR. 
HILARY JENKINSON, B.A., F.S.A, 
W. R. B. Pripeavx, B.A. 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 

This School, which has been established with the assistance of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, will resume work on 4th October, 1920. 

It gives systematic training in Librarianship. Its curriculum includes 
Hibliography, Cataloguing, Classification, Library Organization, Library Routine, 
Literary History and Book Selection, Palaeography and Archives. 

A University Diploma in a has been instituted, 

Tay and Evening Courses ere provided, 

The full course occupies two sessions. 

The Prospectus, containing full particulars, can be obtained on application 


to— 
WALTER W. SETON, N.A., D.Lit., Secretary. 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1.). 


IRKBECK COLLEGE. 


Day and Evening Courses for the degrees of the University of London, in the 
Paculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical, French, English, German and Italian Literature and 
Language, are open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
G. F. TROUP HORNE, Secretary. 





Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. 
rENHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Students can be accepted in the Facuities of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin- 
eering, Metallurgy and Medicine (for the Sheffield M.B., Ch.B. courses), Early 
application for admission is desirable. Prospectuses free on application to the 
undersigned. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
rANHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiracory wse of the Cranial Sinures. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 04 Park Street, London, W.1. 

NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: 

Kt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 

Montefiore, M.A.: Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 

cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, 

apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Trincipal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 

and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 











Massage, Auatowy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tenuls, Netball, &. 


Fees £140 a year.--For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 





ey 
ELLE oO R CH R D 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
: HAWKHURST, KENT. 
Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College; Ist Class RAs 


Vice-Principal: Miss WALROND-SRINNER 
ice-Prine’ : ND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, St 
Ist Class ROWS, Examination), my Cys; 
Limited number of students taken. Practical, theoretical, and individ 
training given in ail branches of gardening. Students prepared for the R he 
Examination. Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for whom 


special arrangements are made—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
HOUSE OF HOME ARTS.—Mrs. HUBBARD RECEIVES 
into her own home TWELVE STUDENTS for DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
cooking, housework, laundry, account-keeping, €c.), Gardening Poaee 
e-keeping, Dairy. Highly trained teachers. Special short course in hou = 
keeping for intending brides.—NEW LODGE, COLEMAN'S HATCH, SUssEy 
Oye LLIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive Tange gla: 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full Goemn } 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinationa. Keekeep “ 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 





XN ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE (formerly 
Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual consideration 
Gardening Year begins eet : work will include re-making rose garden, 
greenhouse erection, &c.—RIDLEY-PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. * 
—————— ——— = = =e 


at ~ 3. # 

GIRLS’ SOCHOOLS AND OOLLEGSS. 
r I YHE COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating. Thoroughly good education. Fees 129 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. - 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Marla Grey Training College, 


I1G@uH FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Mies WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “* Watford 616.” 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Hononrs Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs an sea. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate ts sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shail tend to 
the building up of character and the Comatien of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 

VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

yam. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss 1.. C. DODD. 


PFXHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science, 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, air aes iu beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Mise KOGERS. 


Liseneorr SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Next Term begins September 23rd. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F, M. 5. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons,), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
ey Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University engevene Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.—For prospectus apply Heud- 


Mistress. 
T. MARY’S HALL, KEMP TOWN, 
A School for Girls: with special endowments for Daughters of the Clergy. 
Fees for daughters of laymen, £40 per term. 
The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F, L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A. 
London. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. * met ee 
ADY ELTON confidently Recommends “THE LAWN, 
CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with thorough 
education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
yarents abroad. Resident tramed Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea.— 
or illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal : Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 

UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 

Principals {iiss VIOLET 3M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTURS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 mile: from Londons. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ARTY. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


T MENSTONE HOUSE, NEWBURY.—Honours Graduate 
receives GIRLS for good modern education and happy home Ife. Coach- 

ing if desired. Individual care. Excellent situation and beautiful grounds.— 
Particulars from PRINCIPAL. 
—_— 

















BRIGHTON. 











FOREIGN. 
RANCE.—French Boarding School in Chfiteauroux (Indre) 


recelves English puplis also. Thorough general education, including 
music, painting, &c. Large modern building, central heating, large garden.— 
Prospectus from Principal, Mademoiselle TURMEAU, 6 rue Grande. — 
FW\UITION on Italian Riviera (Bordighera). Prof. Hastings 

Crossley and Rev. H. (. Muriel, who offers boys Engiish home advantages 
at “The Parsonage,” prepare for all exams, Classics, math., mod. languages. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“ TFWHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.’’—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty ee thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 3s. 6d. net. Postage 6d, 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
Ss ee ~ 749 EE a a ae DD 
TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE., 
CADETS FOR THE K.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
"age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
4. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 


should be made. nee 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, LTD., 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
DREGHORN CASTLE, standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 
2} miles from Edinburgh, will be opened in October next as a 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15). 
Head-Masters : 
H, M. RUSH, B.A. 
(Formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), 


anc 
K. W. BURTON, B.A. 
(Formerly Second Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
Boys will be prepared for all the Public Schools, and may be entered aa 
BOARDERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY BOARDERS, 
SPECIAL TERMS for Sons of the Clergy. 
Further particulars and coples of tho preliminary prospectus can be obtained 
from Messrs. L. and L, L. BILTON, W.S., 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


LZ ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
goa, facing Dartmoor. Speclal ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—An ancient Public School with 

valuable LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities. Vacancies 

next term. Entrance examination, September 16; one or two EXHIBITIONS 

may be granted on the results of this.—For prospectus apply to Dr. CREES, the 

Head- Master. 
TEST RUNTON HOUSE, WEST RUNTON (nr. CROMER). 
NORFOLK. 

The above will be opened In January next as a PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS. Fees, 50 guineas per Ter 

Prospectus and full particulars from J 
a = 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52. 
ARMY, Including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


QTUDENTS' ACME COLLEGE. 
WO POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 
Apply H, W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (Loudon Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION for BOYS of fourteen and upwards 
unable to enter the Public Schools.—Lieut.-Colonel E. G. HOARE, D.S.O., 
Homewood, South Godstone, Surrey. 
UITION AT BROADSTAIRS.—Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A., 
formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can receive 


three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University examinations. Individual 
attention.—Address, St. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. 


C 





™. 
. G, WHITFIELD, M.A., Head-Master. 








O0-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. All 

instruction given through speech and lip-reading, the alm being entirely 
normal development in every direction. Pupils received from 24. Entire charge 
taken of children whose parents are abroad.—For further particulars apply 
PRINCIPALS, 36 Parliament Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


QTAMMERING Successfully Treated.— Public School Boys 
hk) received in residence during holidays. Being under constant supervision 
the result is a speedy and permanent cure. Aduita received as resident or daily 
vupils as vacancies occur. Medical references from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C.1. Estab. 1005. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


diane FoR BOYS awnpD GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesars. J. & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 


Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Parents e¢3n obtain reliable information 





we TAIT BLACK” BOOK PRIZE. 
Py suaasieani 

It is expected that at the end of Septomber, or early in October, the first 
award will be made of the J. Tait Black Memorial prizes. The prizes were 
instituted under the Will of the late Mrs. Janet Coats or Black of Millearn, Ayr, 
as a memorial of her husband, “ who was deeply interested in the best and most 
educative and elevating works of literature.’ The prizes are to be awarded 
for (1) the best Blography or literary work of that nature, and (2) the best Novel 
or book of that nature, oi cach year The first Awards will be for the year 1019. 
Under the Will the Award rests with the Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 


7 7 yaqg Th r ‘J 
] E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and Increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. ‘Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a recently enrolled etudent.— Write 
for free booklet, ‘* How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Editorial L, 23 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


RRoOmALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words, Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words, Where criticism is required a smail fec is charged, 
Anthois’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C, 4. 


UTHORS’ MS. TYPEWRITTEN, ls. PER THOUSAND 

WORDS.—Neat, intelligent work on good paper. Individual require- 
ments carefully followed. Carbon copy 4d. per 1,000 words.—Literary Dept., 
OXFORD BUREAU, 3 Crosshall Street, Liverpool. 


—=— = —— = 


= 


TOURS. 
VM ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE SOCIAL 
Sept. 9.—Hill Towns and Art Citiea of North Italy 
Perugia, Ravenna, Florence, etc. 4 weeks, 75 gns. Oct. 1. 
Italy—Rome, Florence, Naples, Venice, etc. 30 days, 79 gna. Nov.—-'* The 
Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia. 32 days, 79 and 98 gna.—Arranged and 
accompanied by Miss Bishop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Rd.,U pper Norwood, $.E.19. 


ISITS TO GRAVES ON WEST FRONT. 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S escorted parties, for widows, parents and other near 
relatives, leave several times weekly for all parts of the British Front in France 
and Belgium. Moderate inclusive sum for travel from London to destination 
and back, lodging, board and escort. In Ypres the Church Army has a com- 
fortable hostel for accommodation of visitors. Early application to join parties 
should be made to the Secretary, Graves Visitors, 55 Bryanston Street, London, 
W.1. Donations towards fund for helping poor visitors unable to bear whole 


TOURS. 
Siena, Aassise! 
Great Citles of 





cost most gratefully received, cheques being crossed “ Barclays, account 
Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chiei Secretary. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotei 
Comforts with tho Advantages of a Hydro, Leautiful poaition on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur: Masseuse: Keeident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Winter at CROHAM HURST, West 
Cliff. Excellent cuisine, separat> tables, Private car available. For 
tariff apply Miss M. WHARTON, Secretary 
S * ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISBASES, NORTHAMPTON. 
For THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 
President—Thoe Right Hon. The EARL SPENCER, K.G, 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 116 acrea of park and 
pleasure grounds, 
Voluntary Boarders as well as certified patients of both sexes are received 
for treatment, 
Private rooma with special attendants in the Hospital or in Villas In the 
grounds can be arranged, 
The Hospital has a branch establishment at 
MOULTON PARK, 
two miles from the Hospital, where there is a farm of 507 acres, which supplica 
the Hospital with meat, milk, and other farm produce, 
BRYN-¥Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, N. WALES 
THE SEASIDE HOUSE OF ST, ANDREW’S HOSPITAL fs beautifully 
situated in a Park of 331 acres, close to the Sea, and in the midst of the fluest 
scenery in North Wales. 
Patients or Boarders may viait this branch for long or short periods, and 
can have, if they prefer it, Private Rooms in Villas in the Park. 
For Terms and Further Particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de 


acribing the residences, &¢., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescenta, &c.).—Poet free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq.. W.C.2 
7 QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
URCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thercon. 
a ; Apply SECRETARIES, 30 Coleman Strect, E.0.2, . 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 










\ CHOOLS 
a respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
-T +A ~y of fees, &c.) t 

Te TORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs cf the most important schools, and thus abie 

‘ to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Offices—158-162 OXFORD 2 lines) 


. LONDON,W.1. ’Phone—Museum 4440 ( 
SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 





IOICE OF 


C 






. MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

bari 36 Sa kvill ’ Street, Piccadilly, W. 1 Tel., Regent 4926. = } 
A SISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. | 
fhe Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 

are lo posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS | 

in Si ; GOVERNESSES in Private Familles. 


RGE FOR REGISTRATION. | 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
[THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
ic Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263 Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
Lf LI TERARY SEBVICHE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mar- | 
ets.— Write, Manager, Eldon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Flect St., E.C.4, 





secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions clven 





UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON | ani 


from £2 2s, Specimens sent fre.—HENKY B, WALD, 66 Mortimer Stree, 
ioudun, W. 1. 





EAL LACE—YOUGHAL NEEDLE-POINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitabic as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts, Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontala, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Conve Youghal, Co. Cork. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
Pi assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15a. oa 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted. parcel 
returned post free, Dest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokeu 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value thouid apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs, BROW NING, instead of to pro | buyers. If forwarded by post. vaine 
per return or offer made —Chief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, Lon . Eatd. 109 vears, 
LATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
effects. N greeableness about it. Never fails to cxter- 
08 to « estic animals. Full directions on each 

from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore 






























tin 23. « O 
Road. Sheffield. 
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No. 8 of 


PLAIN ENGLISH 


Edited by Lord Alfred Douglas. 


Principal Contents :— 
A CALL TO MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
THE JEWISH PERIL. 
A PROSECUTION FOR LANSBURY ? 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE, LION or PEKINGESE ? 


Price Q® at all Booksellers, 
or from 


THE NORTH BRITISH PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
38 Great Ormond Street, W.C. 1. 





TIXHE BOOKPLATE MAGAZINE, Number 4, contains 

vate by —- Brangwyn, R.A., T. St Moore, Lucien Pissarro, 
Austin O. Spare, Roe, R.1., Haldane Macfall, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Vernon 
Hill, ©. Lovat Fraser, and three historjcal plates of American rresidents, &c. 
By post, 2s. 8d.—THE MORLAND PRESS, 190 Ebury Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE (of Punch). 
List from ENEAS MACKAY, Book and Print Seller, Stirling. Charles 
Keene's Etchings :-—‘“ Pure Art of the highest order.” —Spectator. “ Charles 
Keene will be ranked with the great Etchers of all time.”—M.Bracquemond. 





KILLED IN ACTION. 


Those who wish to commemorate the gallant death on the 
field of honour of a Husband, a Son, or a Brother, or to pay a 
lasting tribute to a Relative or Friend, may, by presenting a 
Life-Boat, provide 


A NOBLE MEMORIAL, 


a living instrument for the saving of valuable lives, and the 
means of maintaining among our maritime population the 
qualities of courage, endurance, and humanity which are the 
best characteristics of our race, and which have so greatly 
contributed to the achievement of victory. 


A MOTOR LIFE-BOAT COSTS £8,000. 


Full endowment in perpetuity £17,975. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 
who have fallen 
in _ Life’s 
Struggle. 
Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Contributions (crossed Barclay’s Yq Church Army) will be gratefully 
received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marbie Arch, London, W. t. 





“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esy., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 


812,G00 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


ts 


CENTURY 


T 
XIX : AND AFTER 


The SEPTEMBER Number contains the following 
articles :— 
YUROVSKY ; AND THE MURDER OF THE TSAR. 
By Captain Francis McCutiacn, 
THE ENTENTE, GERMANY, AND THE BOLSHR. 
VIKS. By Viapimir Pourakorr. 
THE COUNCIL OF ACTION AND POLAND. 


R. A. UssHer. 


THE PEASANTS UNDER LENIN. By 


LAWTON. 


IS INDUSTRIAL PEACE POSSIBLE ? 
Coun R. Coote, M.P. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY. By H. Hate Be tor, 
ON x NATURE OF “ GENIUS.” By E. G. Hannay, 


LAKE COUNTRY INNS AND INNKEEPERS. By 
KaTuaRINE C, Hopkinson. 

CHANGES IN THE BRITISH FLORA. By the Rey. 
CANON VAUGHAN. 

me THE PALESTINIAN BENCH. By Horace B, 
SAMUEL, 

THE GREAT CANCER PROBLEM. By Henrzenr 
Snow, M.D. 

KINGSHIP. By G. W. T. Ormonn. 

JAPAN. A GREAT ECONOMIC POWER. By 
Prof. Joseru H. Loncrorp (formerly HM. 
Consul at Nagasaki). 


TWO MORNINGS. By Caprain Wirrrep Ewart, 


IN MEMORY OF LORD FISHER. By Sir Wituay 
Watson. 


4s.net. CONSTABLE & 


By 
LANCELOT 


By Capraty 








The fame and circulation of *‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” are now 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary histo 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For SEPTEMBER Contains: 


At the Supreme War Council. 
By Cartan Perer Wricat (late Assistant Secretary, 
Supreme War Council). 
The Loss of the ‘ Sappho.’ 
The Pilgrim Fathers. 
From the Outposts 
Retribution at Nianazai. 
Gun-Running in the Guilf.—Il1.-V. 
Austin, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
The Recent Events in Uister. 
‘*An Edicated Bloke.” 
The Lure of Sea Cliffs. 
Musings without Method— 


Place for the Boishevists !—Organized ignorance—The Dangers of Op- 
portunism—The Unchanging Standards of Truth—Where our Duty Lies 


By H. A. tx F. 
By the Dean or WxETER 
By Raymonp A. Covtsoy. 





By Bria.-Generat H. H 


By J. A. Srranay. 
By A. J. Reynowps. 
By Leo WALMSLEY. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘‘ Blackwood't 
Magazine’ sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George 


Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1020. 
NOVISSIMA VERBA. IX. By FREDERIC Harrison, D.C.L. 
GERMANY’S POLITICAL RESOURCES. By Sim Tuomas BARCLAY. 
THE ALL-GERMAN INDUSTRIAL TRUSTY. By Ropert Crozier LONG. 
FRENCH POLITLCS AND THE P&RIL TO THE ENTENTE. 

HUDDLESTON. 

THE PALESTINIAN PROBLEM. 

Officer in Palestine). 

LORD FISHER: A PERSONAL IMPRESSION. By BE. HaLLam Moornovss. 
UNFAMILIAR HEROINES OF EURIPIDES. By W. L. Courtney. 
BRITAIN AND POLAND. By R. 

GERMANY AND BOLSHEVISM. By Masor Linpsay Basurory. 

THE PILGRIM OF THE “ NORMAL YEAR.” By W. M. J. WiLiiaxs. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE AND HIS WORK. By Writrrip L, RANDBLI. 
OUR INSOLVENT RAILWAYS. By H. J. JENNINGS. 
ADMIRAL MILLO AND THE GOVERNMENT OF DALMATIA, 

RE- BARTLETT. 

THE REVIVAL OF MILITARISM. By Hosrorp KNIGnt. 
THE ARTIST DEMOBILISED. By V. H. FRinDLARNDER. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. By HELEN WADDELL. 
SONNET. By GrEoRGE Moore. 


By SIsLBY 


By Horace B. SAMUEL (late Judicial 


By Luct 





HELOISE AND ABELARD. I. By GrorGE Moore. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL. Ltd. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW NOVELS. 


| _ “Like its: predecessor 
| 
| 
| 





THE AMATEUR | SALT, strong in design, 


py CHARLES NORRIS. 8%. 6d. net. | with prophetic sin- 


Mr. Norris tells 
SALT 


the story faithfully and 
By CHARLES NORRIS. 9s. not. | 


R mbrelt). with the construec- 
tive power which his previous 
volume showed.”’—TiMBs LIT. 
Supp. 





EDUCATING PETER | 7% Pany, cmoxioun 


By W. P. LIPSCOMB. | “ Forty yarns with several 


» nat chuckles in each.” The 

{Just Out.] 9s. net. CG1oBe found it ‘ Pungently 
humorous. ... A joyously 

STAFF TALES amusing book.” The Sprc- 
TATOR thought it “* extra- 


7s. 6d. net. 
BATEMAN. 


By w. P. LIPSCOMB. 
Illustrated by H. M. 


SAUL 


ordinarily funny.” 





“The characters in the 
| story are cleverly sketched, 


By CORINNE taal 9s. net. | and their vivid dramatic 
Author of “ Confe ssions of a | speech is vastly entertaining. 


. —SCOTSMAN. 
Social Secretary. } 


—— | 


- MICHAEL F ORTH 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 9s. 
Author of ** The Old Dominion,”’ 
able book alike in its subject 


“Lewis Rand, By Order of mailer and te grecentmnent.” 
the Company,” &c. —CHRISTIAN WORLD. 





“ As the novels of Mary 
Johnston are always thought- 
ful and helpful, MICHAEL 
FORTH should be one of her 
most popular books.” —Court 
JOURNAL. “ A very remark- 


net. 


“MARE NOSTRUM 


IBANEZ. 
Four Hor 


“ Written in the grand 
manner, .. . £ As we close the 
book on its last page, we have 
the impression of having been 
present at a vast and moving 
drama, abounding in colour, 
movement and passion.”’— 


By VICENTE B. 9s. net. 


Author of “ The semen,” 


of which 750,000 copies have PUBLISHERS’ CIROULAR. 
been s “The book is a remarkable 
n sold. one.”’—LIVERPOOL Post. 








10 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C. 2. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD: 


** The greatest Novel of the Year.”—Punch. 


CONRAD’S 


THE 


RESCUE! 


Postage 8d. 
W. L. Courtney in “The Daily Telegraph” 


“ |. . The supreme impression of two personalities 
. of two figures who find amid the isolation of 


Cr. 8vo. os. net. 


says: 


the South Seas... the glory and tragedy of a 
passionate love.” 
_The Morning Post™ says : 


This Mr. 


Conrad’s art 


The GOD in the THICKET 


By C. E. LAWRENCE. 6s.net. Postage 5$d. 


almost overwhelming triumph of 





“The Daily Telegraph says: 





“Displays Mr. Lawrence as an artist in prose that 


continually quivers on the verge of poetry. > 


GYPSY AND GINGER 


By ELEANOR FARJEON. 


Small cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Postage 44d. 
“ The Evening Standard”’ 


“The prettiest piece of fantasy since Peter Pan.” 


SEND FOR LISTS AND CATALOGUES. 


says: 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 10-13 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 





Macmillan’sNewBooks 


The Egyptian Problem. 
By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “ Indian Unrest,” 
“The Middle Eastern Question,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
The Near East :—‘‘ Of Sir Valentine Chirol’s book no praise 
can be too high.” 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Notes on a Cellar-Book. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Telegraph :-—‘‘ The little book is merum sal, and 
none but the fanatic will fail t toe njoy its ripe and genial humour.” 





In the Mountains. A Meuai. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Mail :—‘ Written with humour and charm, the 
characters are attractive as well as amusing. A book which 


is just the thing to chuckle over through a ‘long afternoon in 
the garden or an evening in a hotel lounge.” 


3s. 6d. LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


The Pastor’s Wife. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Poems. 


NEW VOL. 





By G. H. LUCE. 8vo. 53s. net. 
The Times :—‘‘ Mr. Ice is always clever; his words are 
chosen with care; and a sort of diffused radiance of music, 


thought, aud emotion hovers over his work. . . . An extremely 


intere sting volume.’ 


Christian ‘Socialism, 1848-1854. 


By the Rev. CHARLES E. RAVEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Author of ‘* What 
net. 


Think Ye of Christ?’ 8vo. 


THE 


ROUND TABLE 


monwealth. 


17s. 








A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Com 


Leading Contents for September. 


THE WORLD IN CONFERENCE. 
THE CHANGING EAST. 
CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 
AUSTRIA TO-DAY. 
THE CASE OF ITALY. 
PROBLEMS OF EUROPE. 
‘* United Kingdom,” “ Canada," “ Australia 
and “‘ New Zealand.” 
20s. per annum, post free to an 
within the Empire. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Also Articles from 


Price 5s. per copy, or y address 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “‘Urie Acid and the 
‘** Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,”’ 

‘Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

‘The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

‘ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Lid, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Beigravia 
enue S.W. 1. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRIVES fo: 
Exceilence of Quality and lx 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., ute. 286-241 TottenhamCourthRa.,W.1, 


Hair,” 
ete. 





al gu. 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


while, under present conditions, unable to guarantee that the publication dates detailed below wil] 
exactly correspond in the issue, has pleasure in provisionally announcing them. In 1920, more than ever 
before, THE MEDICI PRINTS pre-eminently maintain the verdict of The Burlington Magazine upon the 
first numbers (1906): “Nothing of the kind so good and so cheap has ever been issued.” In the 
intervening years, moreover, the Society has been so far ‘able to develop its programme as to earn 
from the pen of Monsieur L. Bénédite, Director of the Luxembourg, the phrase which justifies the 
original intention of the founders of the Series: ‘‘ Une Tribune élargie, un Salon Carré idéal.” Prices to 
date have been increased by only thirty per cent. to the public, but cost is to-day fully three times that 
of 1914, while the current scale of all expenses is too notorious to emphasize. The Society has been 
able to avoid a greater increase to the public only because of the large stocks with which it entered the 
War period. As these are now steadily running out, some further revision of Catalogue rates must 
occur, but the Society hopes that a continuance of the recent expansion of sales will enable it to avoid 
any great rise in price, and would remind foreign supporters that exchanges, freights and insurances, 
as well as internal expenses in their countries, afford reasonable explanation of the sometimes apparently 
greater increase which its sole foreign Agents are compelled to add to prices, that, even in 1914, were 
always above parity of exchange. Prices are not here given, since present conditions in the Printing 
and es Trades render correct estimating impossible, but they remain, as heretofore, fully ji/ty per 
cent. below those at which any substitute of quality is offered. The range lies between 10s. and 60s. ; 
about 200 subjects are in print, with many more reprinting or nearing completion. Prices will be 
reported upon application, and advance orders or requests for report upon publication will be registered. 
Any print can be sent upon approval, and reduced rates are granted to purchasers for bona-fide Educa- 
tional use, or for hanging in Hospitals, Welfare Clubs, etc. 
The fully illustrated complete prospectus of The Medici Prints, with particulars of Frames avail- 


able, post free 1s. 6d., or orders may stipulate for delivery of this to be deferred until the revised 
edition of September shall be available. : 
Printed Area 


NEW PRINTS. Gallery Ref. in Inches. 

Flemish 41 J. van Eyck Portrait of a Man N.G. 222 10} by 7} September 
» 47  P. de Hooch The Card Players Buckingham 20} by 17} November 
» 48 G. Terborch The Letter Palace 21} by 18 October 
am 36 Hobbema The Avenue N.G. 830 18} by 25 November 
» 38 Romney M’me de Genlis Private Owner 19 by 14} October 

Italian 90 Mantegna M’na of the Rocks Uffizi, 1025 10? by 7? December 
» 99 Pesellino M’na, Child and Saints Dorchester Ho. 9} by 9 November 

Prints now or shortly available after recent failure in supply :— 

Italian 45 Lippo Lippi The Holy Family Uffizi, 191r 20 by = September 
in 30 «CA. di:~ Preis Beatrice d’Este Ambrosiana 20} by 13 October 

Flemish 22 J. van Eyck Altarpiece of Charles V. Dresden 14 by 254 Ready 


The above [centre and both wings] price {1 15s. Complete with reverse panels of wings, 40S. 
By post, add 1s. 6d. 


Catalogues are available :—Medici Prints, see above. Masters in Colour Series, over 400 subjects, 4d. post 
free. ‘The Medici Christmas Cards and Calendars, gratis. The Medici Postcards in Colour, gratis. 
Publications by the Modern Art Society (England), Ltd., copiously illustrated, od. post free. 


As Publisher to The Medici Society, Mr. Tee Warner continues his announcement of important Autumn 
New Books. ‘The earlier portion occupied this page on August 7th last. 


LE MORTE DARTHUR. ‘The Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table, 
by Sir Thomas Malory. Illustrated with 36 water colours by W. Russell Flint, reproduced by Medici 
quality four-colour process. (Over 1,000 pages of letterpress and illustrations.) In 2 Volumes, Royal 8vo, 
cloth, fully gilt, design from a binding ex libris Anne de Bretagne. {2 2s. net, postage Is. 6d. 
The Riccardi Press 4to Edition of the above is now Out of Print. [October. 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA, by Charles M. Doughty. A new edition (entirely unabridged), 
reset from new type with maps, plans and illustrations as in the original edition published in 1888 by 
the Cambridge University Press. With a new preface by the author and a foreword by T. E. Lawrence, 
of All Souls College, Oxford. In 2 Volumes, {9 9s. net, postage Is. 6d. [November. 


Copies of the above work, long since Out of Print, have recently been so difficult to procuve that the price has 
reached {25, @ testimonial to the encyclopaedic treatment of his subject by the Author, who now furnishes a new 
pretace,io which Col. Lawrence, the prime mover in the campaigns of the Emir Feisal against the Turks, adds 
a foreword. To-day, as always, no true comprehension of Arabian politics is possible without the essential 
historical, ethnographical and other knowledge to be obtained nowhere so clearly as in these volumes. The 
length of the work, over 1,400 pages of letterpress, vequives so much paper that the impression must be restricted in 
number, Early orders should therefore be placed to prevent disappointment. 


Mr. Lee Warner's List of Books, including THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS, may be had post free on 
demand, and will be forwarded as soon as ready, 
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